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Y TO FIRE 





Why be satisfied 
with less? 


Only a few years ago, Kelly-Springfield tires 
cost about 15% more than other makes—and 
people who used them found them well worth 


the difference. 


The Kellys of today are far better tires— 
easier riding, more rugged and giving much 
greater mileage—yet they now cost no giore than 
the makes that never ranked with Kelly. 

Since it costs no more to buy the best, why 
be satisfied with less? 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
1775 Broadway, New Tork, N. Y. 








| machines. 





| KELLYsmpexTIRES 


If you have a surplus of seeds, plants, 
or livestock of any kind, our classified 
columns will ‘turn these into money 


for you, 


The cost is very little yet good results 
2 rite us today for full 
informat:on and rates on the different 


are secured. 


editions 


We Want a Man 
of Good Repatation 


im Your County 


Many of our representatives are buyinr 
automobiles, homres, radios, etc., with the 
money they make by selling us their spare 
time. The business is easy, digni- 
fed and profimble. We furnish 

pi outfit absolutely Free. 
Write today. 


UNIVERSAL 
MONUMENT CO. 
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| you better do that too. 





as thewind. In the 
slightest ‘breezes 


VERY large part of the water pumped for 
live steck and domestic use the world 
over‘is pumped by ABRmMOTORS. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are running swiftly and 
silently day and night to:supply water for the 
farm, ranch and rural home. 

Give an AERMOTOR a chance:and it will put 
an abundance of water in your ‘house, barn, 
feed-lot or fields. It is ‘the.one machine.on the 
farm which works without care or attention. 


An ABRMOTOR is constantly to all 
kinds of weather, works:every eee yet is 
so well made that it will outlast almost any 
other farm machinery. There is nothing 
which compares with it in low cost for ‘the 
service rendered. 

The AERMOTOR is ‘the original completely 
self-oiling windmill with double gears running in oil 
in a tightly enclosed gear case. Its constantly increas- 
ing sales are the best evidence of superiority. 

For further information 


see your local AERMOTOR 
ater or write 








I See By The Ads 


SEE by the ads in this paper where I 

reckon a fellow had to buy him a new 
tire for his automobile. I reckon he had 
so many blow-outs he got sick of the 
thing and got him 
a new one. Ever’ 
time one of my 
tires blows out 
Marthy _ fusses 
about us needin’ 
new ones. But I al- 
ways got to patch 
it up so as to get to 
town to buy a new 
one. Then when I 
got it all patched I 
don’t need a new 
one. But if Mar- 
thy keeps on I reckon I'll have to buy 
one and take it home and have it there 
‘agin another one blows out. 

Huh! I just looked wp here and see 
another kind of automobile tire advertised 
in this paper. I'll look it over too. It 
must be a good tire too or it wouldn’t be 
advertism’ im this paper. 

T wish you would look at the ad on the 
back page of this paper. I wish you'd 
look at the stuff that fellow’s got laid out. 
What you reckon he’s goin’ to do with all 
that stuff? 








BILL CASPER 


14 feet 

I been tryin’ to figure out what the fel- 
low with the big hand in one of the ads I 
see in this paper is dom’. It looks like 
maybe he’s got a checker board and in- 
stead of regular checker men he’s got 
little toy tractors. I don’t understand the 


gawse but I reckon he’s playin’ that one | 
It’s got some- | 
thin’ to say about Nebraska. [I'll have to | 


against the other two. 


read it over as soon as I get through 
writin’ my piece for this paper. 

I see by the ads in this paper where one 
fellow that maybe don’t know it has got 
a good wife. I see her and the kids has 
finished milkin’ and is skimmin’ the cream 
off with one of them cream separatin’ 
But I bet I know what will 
happen. When he comes out of the field 
tired and hungry and gets the feedin’ done 
and takes. the calf away from the old 
cow and goes to the house for supper, 
I bet a nickel she pours him out a glass 
of skimmilk and fusses because he hol- 
lers for coffee. 
woman? It does beat all, don’t it? 


I see by the ads m this paper where 
some fellow has stuck a windmill at the | 
North Pole and hollored, “Water for the | 
Well I admit there’s plenty to | 
eo ‘round, but I thought it was pretty | 
cold up there at the North Pole. I'll have | 


World.” 


to read and see what it says and maybe 
I'd love to have 
a windmill or somethin’ that would run 
and get water for Marthy. She ain't 
young and spry like she used to be. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
somebedy is makin’ another new car to | 
sell. Why, it’s them Buick people. Well | 
Iswan! Now what's happened? I reckon | 


they sold all the Buick cars they could 


make and had to go to makin’ somethin’ | 


else so they could sell it too. Well I got 
to admit it's a nice lookin’ car. Now there 
you are. I been tellin’ you all the time 
to read the ads in this paper and if any- 
body made anything new they'd tell about 
it in ‘the ads in this paper. Now see here, 
they done it. I told you readin’ the ads 
in ‘this paper was ‘the best way to keep up 
with what's new. 

Well I reckon you all are powerful 
glad to see me writin’ about the ads 
again. I done gct that hired hand busi- 
ness off of my mind like my lawyer said. 
Hiim and ‘that other lawyer is wrestlin’ 
ever it now. Et seems they're arguin’ 
about some sort of settlement. I'll be 
satisfied if they make that fool hired 
hand pay for all that extra fertilizer he 
got without me knowin’ ‘it. There’s 
plenty other things I could think of but 
I don’t want to be hard on nobody. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


oe 











I'd love to have them guns | 
and knives and tools and things but I al- | 
ready got his fishin’ pole beat by about | 








Ain't that just like a’ 
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MIRACLE) 
of MULCH} 


HOUSANDS of planters who 

laid Gator-Hide Mulch Paper this 
Spring have already seca the “Miracle 
Paper” at work on their own acres. 
They KNOW today that a new princi- 
ple of agriculture is available to help 
the farmer toward increased profits 
with decreased labor. 
Have YOU read the booklet, “The 
Miracle of Mulch Paper”? If not, 
send for it today. It’s FREE! And if 
your regular dealer is not yet 
handling Gator-Hide, please write 
his name on the coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
Mulch Paper Division, Room 1198 
100 E. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 


GATOR-HIDE 
MULCH PAPER 


This paper is. licensed for use in the 37 states” 
east of Colorado under the patents of Charle: 

F. Eckart,the inventor of mulch paper, which | 
are owned by the International Paper Co. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 

Mulch Paper Division 3 
Room 1198,100 E. 42nd St., NewYork, N.Ys 
Please send your booklet, “The Miracle 
MuichPaper”’ , and tell me where I can secu 

a supply of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper in t 
‘territory. 


My dealer is 





My Name 
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NE of the most profitable things a cotton farm- 
& er can do now is to destroy boll weevils. They 
are abundant this year over most of Alabama 
nnd most of the other cotton states east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Unless weather provides natural control 
they are certain to be very destruc- 
tive except on those farms where 
poison is applied properly and at 
the right time. 

W. A. Ruffin, extension entomolo- 
gist at Auburn, is urging farmers 
to poison. He is doing this be- 
cause he knows that poisoning is 
profitable. The farmer who poi- 
sons weevils and does this work as 
it should be done may expect a 
profit exceeding $10 per acre un- 
er average conditions. This conclusion is based upon 
xperiments conducted by the experiment station of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and also on demonstra- 
ions conducted with farmers under the direction of 
ounty agents and Mr. Ruffin. These demonstrations 
were conducted on 10,000 acres of cotton in Alabama 
ast year. 

Of course weather may be such as to make poisoning 
nnecessary. If this should be the case machinery and 
boison may be kept until next year, or until they are 
eeded, which means that a supply of poison and ma- 
hinery for applying it provides good insurance against 
boll weevil damage. 






























P. 0. DAVIS 


Late Feed Crops.—Regardless of yields, it is a fore- 

one conclusion that feed produced in Alabama this 
ear will not be sufficient for the state’s needs for one 
ear. Many farmers who. can produce feed cheaper 
en they can buy it will be buying feed before another 
rop is made. 


lanters who 
1 Paper this 
the“Miracle 
r own acres. 
| new princi- 
lable to help 
eased profits It is not too late to sow feed crops. Several hay 
nd feed crops may be sowed in Alabama as late as 
uly. Of course yields may be smaller than yields 
rom earlier sowings but they will be large enough to 
profitable—especially for those farmers who have 
eglected feed crops and given their attention to other 
rops. Consult your county agent. 


In Your Garden.—A few very timely garden sug- 
estions are offered by Julian Brown, extension horti- 
Iturist of Auburn. He names three essentials to 
ccessful gardening at this season. Neglect of either 
ay mean failure. They are (1) continuous cultivation to 
cep down weed growth; (2) heavy applications of ni- 
ogenous fertilizers; and (3) the control of insects and 
seases. Weeds rob the plants of soil moisture and 
ovide breeding places for insects. Soil moisture is 
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4-H camp, scout camp, or any other duly 


supervised camp will be a 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, ‘Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


not a limiting factor now, but usually is during the 
summer and early fall. 

Quick-acting nitrogen fertilizer properly applied will 
give larger and more vigorous plants, which means bet- 
ter vegetables. This vigor also enables them to with- 
stand attacks of insects and diseases. 


Late planting of tomatoes is recommended by Mr. 
Rrown. A good way to make these plantings is to 
use cuttings from tne early crop. Cuttings should be 
made in July. County farm and home demonstration 
agents will explain how to do it; or a letter to Mr. 
Brown will get the information. 

Continuing, Mr. Brown said: “Bean beetles are caus- 
ing their usual damage at this season. They may be 
controlled by dusting with 1 pound of calcium arsenate 
and 9 pounds of hydrated lime. This mixture may be 
strengthened for the control of chewing or leaf eating 
insects on other vegetables. A general mixture con- 
sisting of 1 pound of calcium arsenate and 5 pounds of 
hydrated lime is considered safe and usually effective 
for the control of most other insects. 

“Sucking insects should be controlled by the use of 
nicotine dust or nicotine sulphate,” Mr. Brown went on 
to say. “The dust should be used according to the 
manufacturer’s directions, While the nicotine sulphate 
should be used at the rate of 2 teaspoonfuls to 1 gal- 
lon of water.” 


IV 


Graze Cows at Night.—W. H. Eaton, professor of 
dairy husbandry at Auburn, is an advocate of night 
grazing during the summer. It has two advantages: 
(1) It is much cooler, and (2) flies do not bother 
cows. 

This is practiced at Auburn and found very desirable. 
Cows graze at night when it is cool and flies do not 
bether them. In the daytime they remain in shade. By 
grazing at night and using a good fly repellent occa- 
sionally, cows are annoyed very little by flies. 

The net result of this is an increase in milk production. 


Vv 
New Remedy for Lice.—G. A. Trollope, extension 
poultryman at Auburn, announces a new. method for 
killing lice on poultry. It is done by placing nicotine 
sulphate (Black Leaf 40) on the perches just before 


the ‘chickens go to roost. Fumes released by the heat - 


emanating from the bodies of the fowls kill the 
lice. Nicotine sulphate used in this way should con- 
tain 40 per cent nicotine. It is poisonous and will kill ¢ 
any animal that eats or drinks it. 
Drug stores carry it in stock. This 











BASEBALL TIME AT A 4-H CLUB CAMP 
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Some Summer Jobs for Bigger Profits 


Auburn Workers Tell How to Make More and Save More 


. method is not effective m cold weather. To apply nico- 
tine sulphate in summer, clean dirt and dust from top 
of perches and paint them with nicotine sulphate at the 
rate of 1 ounce to about 20 lineal feet of perch. Four 
ounces of Black Leaf 40 will treat the perch space re- 
quired ordinarily for 100 hens. 


Another suggestion by Mr. Trollope is that pullet 
culling should be started as soon as pullets show lack 
of vigor or sufficient growth. “In most flocks,” said 
Mr. Trollope, “there will be culls or runts among them, 
due often to wrong feeding or care, or sometimes due 
to inherited weakness. If the brooder chicks should 
have coccidiosis or white diarrhea, or other disease, 
there is likely to be an unusual number of culls among 
them. The sooner these are taken out of the flock 
the better. Don’t expect them to regain lost ground 
and catch up with the rest of the flock.” 


VI 


From Dairy to Beef.—Prof. J. C. Grimes, head of 
animal husbandry at Auburn, is convinced that it may 
not be wise to sell for beef a dairy cow that drops be- 
low profitable production for dairying. It may be bet- 
ter to transfer her from the dairy herd to the beef herd. 
There are livestock men in Alabama who are doing this 
and they are finding it a profitable practice. 

The secret of the change is the fact that many dairy 
cows do not produce enough milk to entitle them to re- 
main in the dairy herd but produce enough milk to be 
put in the beef herd to produce beef calves. If a cow 
in this group is bred to a beef bull she will produce 
enough milk to raise the calf, and the calf should re- 
main on its mother’s milk until it goes to market. 
Calves produced this way cost very little, and, being 
from purebred beef bulls, they have a decided beef ap- 
pearance as long as they remain on the mother’s ‘milk, 

This practice is especially good when beef cattle prices 
are high as at present. Cull dairy cows are cheap. When 
they are changed to beef herds they will produce a calf 
for sale the following year. 
Even with much lower prices 
than the market now ofters, 
calves produced this way are 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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sition of import duties or a protective tariff, has 

been the policy of this country ever since the 
establishment of our present form of government. The 
second bill signed by the first President of the United 
States was a protective tariff bill. 

As the years have passed and commerce and indus- 
try have developed, this national economic policy has 
been extended and import duties increased, until today 
most manufactured products or the materials which 
enter into them are protected by a tariff so high as, 
in many cases, to be prohibitive. In theory the import 
duty should be high enough to equalize the cost of pro- 
duction under our higher wages and better standards 
of living. That is, the purpose, in theory at least, is 
to raise the domestic selling price sufficiently to enable 
our manufacturers to pay the higher wages necessary 
to maintain our higher standard of living and _ still 
compete with the so-called pauper labor of the outside 
world. But in practice the influence of the industrial 
classes has, at least during the last half century, been 
sufficient to secure in many cases, prohibitive tariff rates. 


Piston or ime to manufacturers, by the impo- 


During this last half century the “tariff,” as it is 
called, has been a political issue in this country. The 
Republican party has been the party of high protective 
tariff, and the Democratic party, erroneously called the 
“frée trade” party, has been for lower tariff rates and 
theoretically for a “tariff for revenue only.” But it 
is now and always has been as erroneous to say that the 
Democratic party has been for a tariff for revenue only 
as to say that it has been for free trade. At least, if 
we are to judge of the attitude of the Democratic party 
toward “protection” by its acts when in power, it has, 
at least during the last 45 years, favored protection to 
our manufacturing industries. For during that time 
we have had sixteen years of Democratic administra- 
tion, and when the party had the President and a major- 
ity of both houses of Congress it did not give us free 
trade nor a tariff for revenue only, but maintained a 
protective tariff for the benefit of our manyfacturing 
industries. Democratic and Republican tariff legisla- 
tion have differed only.in the height of the import duties 
on some products, and in a slightly different “free list.” 
The differences have been in degree and not in prin- 
ciple or kind. We-have always maintained protection 
to’ our industries as a national economic policy and it 
ought to be clear to anyone, even to the South and 
our Democratic politicians, that protection is a fixed 
policy of this country.. It is so firmly fixed in this 
country that it is the height of folly to engage in an 
academic discussion as to whether it is a sound national 
policy or to the permanent best interests of the whole 
country. This fact seems to have been first recognized 
by both political parties in their last. party platforms. 
It would therefore seem only the part of good sense, 
on the part of the South, which in theory has always 
been traditionally against the protective tariff, to rec- 
ognize the fact that “protection” is the fixed policy of 
this country and devote their efforts to securing such 
benefits to their products as they may be able to secure. 


While the application of the protective tariff policy 
of this country has beyond doubt been the greatest 
government or man-made handicap on agriculture, and 
is largely responsible for the present economic depréssed 
condition of farming, the farmers of the North, East, 
and West have throughout a half century supported it. 
In the last election the farmers of the Middle North 
reasserted their complete faith in the tariff as a means 
of farm relief and accepted party promises that the 
tariff would be used to raise the price of farm products, 
and that a special session of Congress would be called 
to enact legislation for the relief of agriculture. In 
compliance with this one of his pre-election promises 
the President called a special session of Congress for 
“The enactment of farm legislation and limited changes 
in the tariff, both in the interest of agriculture.” 


A special session of Congress to enact legislation 
and change tariff schedules in the interest of agriculture 
is evidence of a new attitude of our government toward 
agriculture, but it marks about all the real progress 
we have made in the eight years of an aimost universal 
interest in the farm problem. 


The “limited” changes in tariff schedules in the tariff 
bill introduced in the House have been “limited” to 75 
agricultural products and 925 non-agricultural products. 
The tariff rates by these “limited changes” have been 
increased on the 75 agricultural products from 25.85 
per cent to 29.9 per cent; while on the 925 non-agricul- 
tural products the tariff has been raised from 42.03 
per cent to 47.07 per cent. In other words, we are 
. ~ 
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The Protective Tariff As It Affects Agriculture 


promised an increase in the tariff on about 75 agricul- 
tural products and an increase on 925 non-agricultural 
products, which the farmers and others buy. 


The cattlemen of the country have long striven for a 
tariff on hides.. With free hides we have had no duty 
on shoes and some other leather goods. To aid the 
producers of hides the present bill puts a 10 per cent 
duty on hides, but at the same time this bill puts a duty 
of from 20 to 30 per cent on shoes, leather, and leather 
goods. A duty_of 20 per cent on a $5 pair of shoes 
might enable the manufacturer to increase the price of 
shoes $1 or to $6. If there is $1 worth of hide in a 
pair of shoes, and there is usually much less, a 10 per 
cent duty on the hide might increase the price of the 
chide in the pair of shoes to $1.10. The farmer-hide- 
producer gets 10 cents increase for his hide and the 
farmer-consumer pays $1 more for his pair of shoes, 
This is a good illustration of the way the ‘present tariff 
bill has been fashioned “in the interest of agriculture.” 


We export 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 bales of cotton and 
import 300,000 to 400,000 bales of cotton, mostly long 
staple. The long staple cotton growers ask for a duty 
on staple cotton and are refused, because of the influ- 
ence of the cotton mill interests, but still the duty is 
raised on cotton cloth. The cotton mills have enjoyed 
a protective tariff on their mar-ufactures but they ob- 
ject to protection for the staple cotton producers. In 
the light of this tariff bill and the opposition to the 
export debenture on farm products, it is impossible to 
escape the conclusion that the promise of equality for 
agriculture under the tariff was intended for election 
purposes only. Moreover, most of those who made 
this promise knew full well that such was impossible 
to carry out. 

Among our larger agricultural crops are cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, etc. But of these crops we export 10 to 30 per 
cent of our wheat, 60 to 65 per cent of our cotton, and 
large quantities of tobacco, rice, etc., and no import 
duty or tariff can equalize the tariff for these products, 
for the producers buy in a protected market and sell in 
a free world’s market. Some sort of an export bounty 
such as suggested by Alexander Hamilton is necessary 
to equalize the tariff for these products. 


We produce in this country, or could easily do so, 
enough animal fats and vegetable oils to supply our 
needs, but because our vegetable oils and fats are not 
protected, or not sufficiently protected, the tariff being 
too low or none at all, large quantities of low grade, 
cheap vegetable oils are imported into this country and 
our high grade cottonseed oil is forced into export to 
meet world competition, A duty on these cheap veg- 
etable oils would exclude them and raise the price of 
our cottonseed products. But, say the soap manufac- 
turers and other industrial interests, this will increase 
the price of soap and other products to consumers. Of 
course it would; that is the very essence of the pro- 
tective tariff, but if it is right to raise the price to 
consumer$’ by a protective tariff on manufactured 
products, why is it not right to increase the price of 
products grown by farmers to consumers? No duty 
is put on vegetable oils, not because it is not as fair 
as a duty_on manufactures, but because the farmer pro- 
ducers are not numerous enough or influential enough 
in our government to force it. 


Those who promised tariff equality for agriculture 
ought to have known that a bill could not be passed 
through Congress, with a Republican majority domi- 
nated by the industrial interests of the country, that 
would give tariff equality to agriculture. Those who 








A Hint to the Wise— 








BETTER PRODUCTION A MAIN ROUTE TO PROFIT 


There’s more profit in a 200-pound hog at six 
months, costing 6 cents per pound, than in a 100- 
pound hog at six months, costing 4 cents per 
pound. It’s not alone the cost of production 








that counts but the amount of profit above the 
cost of production, 











have enjoyed the bonuses, subsidies, or other aids con 
ferred by the protective tariff are not going to willing’ 
give the same economic aids to agriculture, for ~by so 
doing they offset the benefits they have so long ens 
joyed. They will not willingly give up this actual 
subsidy or bonus and cannot be forced to do so in our 
government, where the non-agricultural voters outnum- 
ber the agricultural voters ‘three or four to one. 


No one unless his credulity was much increased } 
partisan prejudices, could have expected the majority, 
the beneficiaries of the protective tariff, to give up 
their special advantages—that is, no one except the 
Republican farmer of the North. : 

Alexander Hamilton, the reputed father of our na- 
tional policy of protection for manufactures, also sugs 
gested that part of the revenue thus collected through 
import duties should be used to protect the export 
branches of agriculture. This is the first suggestion of 
the export debenture plan for equalizing the tariff for 
farm products. But the present administration and the 
beneficiaries of the protective tariff are now strenw 
ously opposing the adoption of this suggestion. It was 
the first but not the only means suggested for equal- 
izing the tariff on export products, or products which 
cannot be protected by import duties. Drawbacks and 
bonuses have been used for a similar purpose from time 
to time, but seem to have suddenly become unpopular 
as a relief or protection to agriculture. 


The export debenture, which is a subsidy, or bonus, 
whichever you choose to call it, on agricultural ex 
ports, is a protective tariff in reverse for surplus 
products which must be exported. 

No one with any knowledge of human nature and 
politics, expected a complete fulfillment of the pre 
election promises made to agriculture, but even the 
most incredulous of us were not quite prepared for the 
brazen disregard of those promises exhibited in t 
opposition to the export debenture and the sort of 
tariff bilt which has been proposed. 


FARM BUREAU MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 
IN ALABAMA COUNTIES 


ROM time to time the Alabama Farm Bureai 
P Fecertion sees fit to conduct membership cant 

paigns in various counties over the state. During 
July, for instance, such campaigns will be put on f 
Conecuh and Jackson counties. We use “campaig 
for lack of a better word. To many, “campaigi 
sounds too much like a high-pressure drive to sell farm 
ers something whether they want it or not. These far 
bureau drives are certainly not that. L, O. Brackee 
has admirably stated the real purpose: “The most pro 
gressive farmers will be solicited and asked to joi 
forces with their neighbors in helping to bring abot 
improved agricultural conditions.” 

To join forces with one’s neighbors in helping 
bring about improved agricultural conditions is wort 
every farmer’s consideration. It means more mone 
for himself and his family, better living conditions # 
the home, and a better community. fi 

As for the Alabama Farm Bureau being able to hei 
each farmer accomplish these things, it has only tv 
point to its record of the last seven years. This we 
we report elsewhere in the paper a summary of cooper 
ative poultry sales in the state from January 18 to Juilt 
22 during which time 1,366,972 pounds of poultry wa 
sold, with an estimated increased income to farmeél 
over what they would have secured outside of $68,348. 

So we ask each Alabama farmer. not now a mefi— 
ber of the farm bureau to consider seriously mem 
bership in the organization when his neighbors, 
county agent, or the farm bureau field men call on itt 
Think whether by joining with your neighbors you m 
not improve agricultural conditions for yourself, ye 
neighbors, and your entire community. ; 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


"Tite AIM of our editors is to present each w@ 
the things that will mean the most profit and ft 
largest enjoyment to Progressive Farmer readé 
In next week’s issue will be found :— 
The World’s News—By Clarence Poe. 
A Catechism About Pasteurized Milk—By Dr. 
M.. Register. 3 
Keeping the Soul Young—By John W. Holland. 
A Dozen Vegetables to Plant Now—By L. A. Nite 
Growing Winter Legumes on Unfenced Lana 
H. C, Appleton. 
Making Hay “When the Sun Don’t Shine”—By 
A. Hale. : 
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Senator Borah Eloquently States the Case for American Agriculture 


tion, does not desire to tear down the protective 

tariff system. He has been about the most faith- 
ful advocate, considering the meager benefits which 
he has received, that it has had in its long history. 
He has no desire, as I understand, 
to destroy it, but he has a desire to 
share it, and what he is asking for 
under the debenture and when he 
seeks sufficient duties to protect the 
home market, is that he may share 
the protective system which now 
obtains in the United States. Those 
who are advocating the debenture 
are advocating it as a part of a 
just system of protection, as a 
part and parcel of a system which 
we hope to maintain. They are advocating it in no 
sense, Mr. President, as a gratuity, as a favor, as a 
particular gift to the American farmer,but for the 
purpose, as we pledged we would do, of placing him 
upon ‘an economic equality’ with those who are en- 
joying protection. 

Now, what is the effect of a protective tariff? It has 
the effect of foregoing a certain amount of revenue in 
order to build up a particular industry. We favor a 
particular industry, and favor it to the extent of raising 
the tariff so high that less revenue comes in than would 
come in if it were upon a tariff-for-revenue basis. And 
so Alexander Hamilton correctly said that the effect of 
a protective tariff is that of a bounty, the nature of it is 
that of a bounty, for the reason that through the opera- 
tion and favor of the government the individual re- 
ceives a benefit which he otherwise would not receive if 
it were laid purely as a taxing matter. 


4 

Let me ask these gentlemen who sit about me and are 
members of the Finance Committee, are they willing to 
bring a bill into the Senate, when we shall take it up 
later, that will put the industries of this country upon 
a tariff-for-revenue basis, upon a basis where we can 
collect a very much greater amount of revenue, and then 
let the industries take care of themselves? If we take 
away the government protection, the government favor, 
they tell us that they will go into bankruptcy. Then, if 
we keep it there, we are giving them a bounty to keep 
them in business; are we not? Will you not do the same 
for the farmer? 

Mr. Hamilton: says :— 

“Bounties are sometimes not only the best but 
the only proper expedient for uniting the encour- 
agement of a new object of agriculture with that 
of a new object of manufacture.” 

Mr. Hamilton, as a part of his scheme for a protec- 
tive tariff, realized that a protective tariff would elevate 
the cost of living that it would increase the cost of pro- 
duction; and that those who had the advantage of. it 
must share with those who did not have the advantage 
by giving them a bounty instead of a tariff. 

Mr. Webster took the same position. When Webster 
first came into public life he was a free trader. He de- 
clared against protection because it was basically a 
bounty, a government favor. In after years he came 
to be an advocate of protection, saying that the policy 
had been adopted, and New England would not stand 
out against it; but he never changed his view that the 
basic principle that a protective tariff is a bounty was 
true; and so it is, Mr. President. From the viewpoint 
of those who advocate a debenture, we are doing no 
more and asking no more than you will do to dozens 
= dozens of industries when you pass the next tariff 

ill. 


T ion American farmer, as I understand his posi- 





SEN. WM. E. BORAH 


Mr. President, it is not enough that we put duties upon 
the agricultural products; the important point is the 
protection which they give to agriculture compared with 
the protection which they give industries. That is the 
fault of this bill which has passed the House. If we 
take that bill and analyze it in the light of protection for 
the American farmer, we will find very little protection 
in the sum-total result. 


I was talking about the question of reciprocity, how- 
ever. Here is a statement made by Senator Root at that 
— and, mind you, the same idea appears in these 

ays :— 

“Mr. President, there is no one here who believes 
that there is the least possibility that the people of 
the United States, until another revolution of senti- 
ment has come, will permit the cost of their living 
te be increased by the imposition of a’ duty upon 
ordinary foodstuffs. ; 

__ “I have never thought that the duties which were 

imposed upon farm products were of any real gen- 

eral benefit to the farmer.” Bek ick 


’ 
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HE three great speeches we have recently re- 

produced on this page—by Henry W, Grady, 

George W. Russell, and Walter H. Page— 
have excited so much interest that I am going this 
week to present one more great speech and then get 
back into the usual routine 
on this page. 


This week I present the 
finest portions of his speech 
(June 9, 1929) closing the de- 
bate on farm relief by Sena- 
tor Wm. E. Borah of Idaho. 
Senator Borah is one of the 
most remarkable men of this 
generation—a man of great 
brain and great heart—as is 
proved by this profound ad- 
dress. Perhaps never before has the relation of the 
farmer to the tariff been more clearly stated by any 
advocate of the protective principle. Every farmer 


should read and re-read it. 
CLARENCE POE. 





CLARENCE POE 








That was the idea which so long encouraged them to 
vote duties upon farm products. They thought, as we 
were exporters almost entirely at that time, that it did 
not really benefit the farmer, and did not change the 
situation, and therefore they voted that way, but the 
time came when the American farmer was fighting for 
the home market against the importation of foreign 
products, and when he asked to have a sufficient duty 
placed upon farm products to protect him in the home 
market, then they changed their viewpoint, and from 
that time on have either been opposing any duties at all 
or opposing duties of sufficient moment to protect the 
home market. 

Now, you are mistaken, my friends, if you think that 
idea has not been promulgated in. advance through the 
country in the last 15 or 20 days. They say, in effect, 
“We will not stand for a duty upon farm products. It 
will raise the cost of living. The cities will not submit 
to it. The Republican Party will have to pay the pen- 
alty if it agrees to that.” 

Ill 


The real contest in this fight is whether the farmer 
is to be brought within the purview of the protective- 
tariff system. If he is denied a debenture, if he is 
denied adequate duties, then he is outside the system, 
its victirh and not its beneficiary. x 

A few days ago the Secretary of the Navy went to 
his home in. Massachusetts and denounced the Republi- 
can Members of the Senate for voting for the deben- 
ture. Massachusetts would be in the hands of a re- 
ceiver if it were not for the bounty which they receive 


) POEMS OF NATURE “AND COUNTRY ! 
LIFE: “RIDING AT NIGHT” 


VERY person who has enjoyed a horseback 
ride on a summer night will wish to read and 
re-read these verses:— 


v 
x 
» 
x 
¥ 
x 
y 
x 
x On and through the silent night, 
j Under the sky with its tranquil light — 
x Of stars that are smiling and blinking bright— 
i Riding.... just riding along.... 
y Up the hill and over the rise; y : 
; Can’t see the trail but my horse is wise; 
t He knows where the hidden hill-trail lies; 
x Riding.... just riding along.... 
‘ 


A flicker of fire from his steel-shod feet, 

As the hoof-beats ring and the rocks repeat— 
Easy, boy! Easy! Now keep your feet; 
Riding.... just riding along.... 
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x 

. 

. 

' 

x 

\ Out of the stillness, faint and small, 

x The lean, gray hunters of midnight call, 
\ And the querulous echoes rise and fall; 
x 

x 

x 

. 

x 

. 

x 

. 

XK 


Riding.... just riding along.... 


The trail of a meteor streaks the sky, 
And drops in the void of the dusk to die 
der, “Where—and why?” 


And I gaze as I won 
just riding along.... 


Riding.... 


The jingle of rein-chain seems!to be 





Singing a song of peace to me; _ 
A song of the range where a man is free.... 
Riding.... just riding along.... 


And the white moon rising above the gap, 

x Smiles on the world in its quiet nap, 
Dreaming away in old Nature’s lap; 

. Riding.... just riding along.... 


hh OJ 


. 

x . Then the crest of the range is a rose-lit height : 
As the dawn leaps after the fading night, J 
x 

x 


And we’re back m the camp with the moruing light; 


Riding.... just riding 












—Ralph Garnier Coole. 
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cation, 
brave, 


from the high protective tariff. I do not wish to with- 
draw the protection from them, except where they have 
more than a fair application of the principle would 
give. Unless the protective tariff applies and can 
be made to apply as a system to the Nation as a whole, 
then it becomes a special privilege, the result of gov 
ernmental favor, and is intolerable. 


I think, Mr. President, that the protective system is 
being tested at this time. The question is whether it 
can be made to apply to all the people, assisting the 
Nation as a whole, or whether it is to be the special 
privilege or the special advantage of a few. 


IV 


We have two classes of producers in the United 
States, one engaged in producing commodities of which 
we produce a surplus, and another engaged in pro- 
ducing commodities where we produce in competition 
with the outside world. Those who represent the 
agricultural interests from the viewpoint of myself 
contend for two propositions; first, for the deben- 


ture because we believe that it is the only way by | 


which immediate and effective relief can be given to 
the farmer. We feel, as Hamilton said, that that is 
the only way we can compensate the farmer for the in- 
creased cost of the things which he has to buy by rea- 
son of the high protective tariff. 

We are asked now to give up the debenture. If we 
give up the debenture we must necessarily place outside 
of the protective system the farmer who produces prod- 
ucts of a surplus character. There is no way by which 
he can enjoy the protective system if he cannot get the 
benefit of the debenture. He is outside of it. He is 
producing where he has to sell in the open market, in 
the world market. He is buying in a protected market. 
There is no possible way by which he can compensate 
himself unless it is, as Hamilton said, by us granting 
him a compensation in the way of a bounty. Yet we 
are asked to give up the debenture. 

Then, mark what I tell you, when the tariff bill comes: 
before the Senate we will be asked to give up the du- 
ties which are sufficient to protect American agriculture 
as compared with the duties upon industrial items. I 
say that for the reason that when we analyze the House 
bill we find that it is its effect. The farmer can receive 
no real benefit from the change in tariff duties as they 
are found in the House bill if the increases which he 
gets upon his duties, or the few that he does get, are far 
more than outweighed by increased duties upon the 
things which he has to buy. 


I repeat, therefore, that our contest here is whether 
the farmer is going to enjoy the protective system. We 
are centending for no new or untried principle; we are 
pleading for economic equality. 
nothing in the way of favor; we are asking for simple 
economic justice. We want no temporary remedies; we 
want permanent equality in the great struggle for ex- 


istence. 
Something to Read 
Agriculture Yearbook Free if You Ask Now 


HE 1928 Yearbook of Agriculture is just off the 

press and is now being distributed by the United 

States Department of Agriculture. The Yearbook 
is published under a special Congressional appropria- 
tion, and 400,000 copies are printed. It is distributed 
largely by Senators and Congressmen, to each of whom 
are allotted about 400 copies. Farmers who cannot get 
a copy from a Senator or Congressman may purchase 
a copy for $1.50 from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., but 
any Progressive Farmer reader who writes to his Sena- 
tor or Representative in Congress at once can get a 
free copy. ; 


A Thought forthe Week 








AKE life just as though it were—as it is—an 


earnest, vital, and important affair. Take it as 
though you were born to the task of performing 


a merry part in it—as though the world*had awaited ~ 
your coming. Take it as though it were a grand © 
opportunity to do and achieve, to carry forward great 


and good chances to help and cheer a suffering, weary, 
it may be heartbroken, brother. Now and then a man 
stands aside from the crowd, labors earnestly, 
fastly, confidently, and straightaway becomes famous 
for wisdom, intellect, skill, greatness of some sort. 


i 


The world wonders, admires, idolizes; and it only illus- 


trates what others may do if they take hold of life 
with a purpose. The miracle of the power that 
reuse ie ioe io to Se Seed SS ee 3 

perseverance under promptings of a 
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The Tariff, the Debenture, and the Farmer 
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Midsummer Livestock Suggestions 


Supplement Pastures if Necessary; Plan for Fall and Winter Grazing and Permanent Pastures 


ULY and August are usually trying 
months for the dairyman. Flies are 
bad and the falling off in the milk 
flow is usually attributed to them, but a 
very much more effective cause is les- 


sened feed from 
the pastures. Even 
if the hot dry 
weather does not 
dry up the pas- 
tures, they have 


usually been grazed 
so closely that 
there is insuffi- 
cient feed for the cows. If a cow 
must work all day in the hot sun, 
trying to gather feed, she is not go- 
ing to produce as well as if she got enough feed to fill 
her stomach in a few hours and then rested in the shade 
while re-chewing the feed she gathered in the cool of 
the morning. Verily, a cow does her best work for her 
master when chewing her cud under the shade of a tree. 


If the cows are to freshen from October to Decem- 
ber, as they should, then it is important to maintain as 
nearly as possible the May and June milk flow up to 
within two months of calving. To do this with the de- 
clining pastures furnishing less green feed, more grain 
must be fed unless one is fortunate enough to have 
silage left over from the winter, has a temporary pas- 
ture ready to graze, or has some crop which he can cut 
and supply the cows the abundance of green roughage 
réquired. Our observations give us the impression that 
when Southern farmers cut green crops to feed to live- 
stock they do not give the animals enough. They should 
get all of this green feed they will consume and it 
should be fed in a clean, shady place, not thrown over 
the fence to be tramped over by the stock. 

-. Green forage, whether from the pastures, soiling 
crops, or the silo is cheaper than grains or concentrates, 
but to save grain feed it must be given in abundance. 
In any case it will pay to increase the grain or concen- 
trates to prevent the cows falling off too much in their 
milk flow during July and August, no matter what we 
may think the cause. 





TAIT BUTLER 


It is not too early to begin to plan for late fall and 
winter grazing for the calves and pigs. Where it can be 
provided a little winter grazing is also helpful to all 
the livestock. Fortunately there is another reason for 
Providing fall and winter grazing, other than its feed 
value and benefit to the young growing animals. Late 
fall and winter grazing crops also furnish a cover for 
the soil. They not only take up and use the plant food 
constantly becoming available but they prevent erosion 
from the washing and gullying of the land. 

Of course there are obstacles to the growing of cover 
crops for fall and winter grazing. It is seldom easy to 
secure full satisfaction from our efforts to grow cover 
crops for fall and winter grazing. To be certain of suf- 
ficient moisture to bring them up early enough to af- 
ford coverage and grazing before freezing weather, the 
land must be prepared early and settled by some rain. 
This is not always easy, but if the land is not prepared 
early it may be too late before the crops can be sowed 
and receive enough moisture to get them up. 

Again, if they do not make a good growth before 
freezing weather, they neither furnish a cover for the 
land nor grazing for the livestock.* Recently I was 
asked, “Why is it, if cover crops are as good as is 
claimed, that farmers have not more of them?” 


One is always justified in raising a question such as 
this regarding a proposition that has not been generally 
accepted. The first thought is that possibly the economy 
of sowing cover crops for winter grazing has been ex- 
aggerated, or that if they were actually profitable 
farmers would have used them more. 

I am inclined to think their economic benefits have 
been overestimated, but even granting that much, I am 
still convinced that the using of cover crops, especially 
when they are also used for grazing, is an economical 
practice. I think the reason they have not been used 
more is because of the obstacles in the way. Some 
of these I have already mentioned, but another is the 
cost of seed and the stress of labor needs when most 
farmers think they should be seeded. Moreover, un- 
less seeded right and at the right time they are likely 
to fail. 

But after all objections are urged if one will set 
‘about to overcome the obstacles they will prove profit- 
able in the benefits to the soil and the feed furnished. I 
am convinced that this surely applies to sandy or light 
lands that Jmay be grazed a larger number of days dur- 
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By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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ing wet winter weather without injury, than can the 
heavier lands. 
IV 

A word may not be amiss at this time about filling the 
silo. Every year we have complaints about the silage 
spoiling or not keeping well. Some attribute this to 
the silo and others to the crops used, but I am con- 
vinced that in 99 cases out of every 100 when trouble 
occurs it is due to the condition of the crop when put 
in the silo or to the manner in which the silo {s filled. 

Any silo that is tight, no matter of what maferial it 
is built, will preserve silage satisfactorily and almost 
any crop will make good silage if in proper condition 
and put in properly. 

Originally corn was put in too green and then many 
went to the other extreme and allowed it to get so ripe 
that there was not 
enough moisture in 
it to preserve the 
material and make 
good silage. The 
most economical 
crop for silage in 
the South is un- 
questionably sor- 
ghum. It was also 
put in the silo too 
green at first and 
dark colored, sour 
silage was the re- 
sult, but sorghum 
that is allowed to 
mature and harden 
its seed will make 
excellent silage if 
put in the = silo 
properly. 

In filling the silo 
to secure good si- 
iage there is more 
necessary than to 
have the crop at a 
suitable stage of maturing. The cutting of the material, 
its distribution in the silo, and the packing are important 
matters. 

If the material is cut in too long pieces or is not cut 
fine enough it is difficult to secure settling sufficient to 
press out the air, and moldy spots occur. This trouble 
is greatly increased if the material is too dry. 

It takes more time and costs more to cut the material 
fine but it pays to do so, especially if the material is 
sufficiently mature to make the best silage. Of course, 
the tendency is for the silage material to settle most 
in the center and pull away from the sides or walls of 
the silo. This admits the air and spoiled silage around 
the outer edges is the result. To avoid this, equal dis- 
tribution of the material is necessary. If the coarser 
portions of the material are distributed around the out- 
side and the finer and heavier material remains in the 
center spoilage is likely to occur. For these reasons 
from one to three men, according to the diameter of the 
silo, should be kept in it, aiding im the distribution of 
the material and tramping it down tight around the 
walls of the silo. 7 

Good silage is our cheapest roughage, after pasturage, 
but spoiled silage is expensive and sometimes dangerous. 

Vv 

Hogs do not sweat and are therefore more likely 
to suffer from ovetheating. Animals that sweat freely 
are not overheated while sweating. The evaporation of 
the moisture on the.skin cools the skin and the body of 
the animal. The hog, since he does not sweat needs 
water to cool himself in hot weather. At least that is 
nature’s way. 

If the hog does not have water in which to cool him- - 
self in hot weather he should have complete shade with 
a free circulation of air. We believe good shade in an 
airy place better than the usual mudhole or hog wal- 
low,..but a clean, sanitary hog wallow is beneficial and 
I believe economical. 
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Hogs that do not have a wallow ag 
apt to suffer from lice in hot weathe 
If a wallowing vat is used crude pe 
troleum may be put on the top of th 
water and the hog will treat himself z 
get rid of his lice. Especial care m 
be taken in moving, driving, or hauli 
hogs in hot ‘weather, especially if the 
are fat and have had little exercise. 
almost unthinkably small amount of ex 
ercise or worry will sometimes kill sud 
a hog in hot weather. 

If the hog by any chance gets too ha 
do not try to cool him off by dashin 
water over his body. That will kill him promptly. Ste 
pouring the water over his nose and face at first an 
then extend the application to his head and neck, by 
do not put the cold water on his body at first. 

The same advice applies in cooling an overheate 
horse or other animal. Put cold water or ice on th 
head and rub the body. ; 





VI 


I can not refrain from again urging the saving of 
the roughage possible for next winter’s feeding. The 
quality of the roughage of course depends on the plag 
used for curing into hay, but the manner of curing an 
stage of maturity of the crop are perhaps even mo 
important in determining the quality of the roughag 
But even poor roughage is better than none, and I theres 
fore make an appeal for the saving of all the hay anf 
other dry roughage that possibly can be used 
the livestock next winter. It is now too late 
sow legumes for making hay, but it is not ta 
late to make better hay than is often made out 4 
the crops already planted. Good legume hay i 
the best possible dry roughage and the only d ; 
roughage good enough or fit to feed a dairy coy 
or young growing animals. : 

Vil 











It is not too early to be laying plans or think 
ing about the pastures to be started this fall 
The slack season between finishing cultivatio fn 
and beginning harvesting is the best time for pre 
paring the land for seeding this fall, if it is fre 
from cultivated crops. If drainage is needed, an 
pastures need draining to produce good grazing) 
as well as other crops, it should be done now. If 
brush, briers, or other obstacles to a good pasturé 
are present, they should be removed. If the land 
and the plants to be used require breaking, level 
ing, and pulverizing of the soil, this should be 
done well in advance of seeding time. 

In short, good pastures are secured only by 
careful thought and considerable effort and now 
is the time to begin these efforts if pastures aré 
to be started this fall. 

The Hoover Farm Bill 
FARM bill -has finally gone through Congres$ 

A This is no new thing. The McNary-Haugeml 
bill went through twice. The new thing is that 

president has signed it. -We have at last some kind 6 

a farm bill enacted into law. 

What kind of a farm bill is it? Primarily, it is Pres 
dent Hoover’s farm bill. It follows the lines he laid 
down; it eliminates the debenture plan and the equaliza 
tion fee; it gives the chief executive great power in a 
ministering the act. ‘ 

As the farm organizations have carefully pointed out 
the bill is President Hoover's, and not theirs. No farm 
organization of importance supported it. The Gra 
insisted on the debenture plan; the Farm Bureau af 
Farmers’ Union on the equalization fee. The big 
Operatives complained that the codperative features @ 
the bill exposed them to great dangers. 4 

Yet as a whole, the farm organizations refused @ 
fight the passage of the measure, though they did work 
for a number of minor amendments, and, with the he 
of the Senate, secured some of them. The farm orga 
zations took the view that the election was a manda 
to President Hoover to work out the farm problem 4 
he desired. ‘Accordingly, they have held their hands of 
and have given him his chance. 

From the farm point of view, of course, the ‘bill Ma 
grave defects. It makes no provision for handling # 
exportable surplus. It permits control by a board | 
men whose chief interest may be business rather thé 
agriculture. It opens the way for loans to imitation 
Operatives. It provides means for the dismembering 
the Department of Agriculture. It is, fortunately, 
better bill than that approved by the House. The 
ate, through its battle for the debentiire plan, was 
to insist on a number of minor amendments that 
made the bill not quite so dangerous for the cod 
atives.—IV allaces’ Farmer. : 
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Body by Fisher 








4-DOOR SEDAN, $1035 


IN THE $1000 FIELD 


Buick has built the greatest car in the country selling in the 
$1000 field. The Marquette provides more for its price than any 
other manufacturer has ever been able to offer. For the first 
time a moderate-priced car carries a complete list of quality 
features. Extra value is in the new Marquette from end to end. 


Under the hood there's a 67.5 horsepower engine that per- 
forms wonders. Think of stepping from 10 to 60 miles an hour 
in 31 seconds—that's real pick-up! Think of climbing an 11.6% 
grade in high, gaining speed all the way, to go over the top at 
25—that's power! Think of easy, vibrationless, comfortable rid- 
ing at 68 or 70 miles an hour—that's balance! Imagine all 
these qualities and you get an idea of the superlative engi- 
neering behind this new car. | 


There's complete quality throughout the Marquette! Its latest- 
design Bodies by Fisher have wonderful wide-view vision from 
every seat. Upholstery is a brand new type—water-proof, dust- 


proof and equal to the hardest use without a sign of wear. The 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


(a eae 
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windshield is of special new design to eliminate glare. The 
interior is perfectly tailored—like the finest furniture. A won- 
derfully finished car, inside and out! 


Duo-Servo type internal-expanding four-wheel brakes working 
on 12-inch drums give this car remarkably easy, smooth and 
positive stopping power. Four Lovejoy Hydraulic. Shock Absorb- 
ers and its superlative natural balance give the Marquette 
marvelously smooth riding qualities. 


Buick has produced the greatest performer and the greatest value 


in America in the $1000 field. See the Marquette—and drive it. q 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Builders of 


Canadian Factories - 
Corporation Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 
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July on the Dairy Farm 


Shade, Water, Salt, Soiling Crops, and Night Pastures Make July Like June for the Dairy Cows- 


MASE July like June—the ideal month 
for dairy cattle—or as near like it 
as you can. 

Plenty of shade in the pasture helps 
keep the cows com- 
fortable. During July 
when you see the 
cows lying in the 
shade chewing their 
cuds you know they 
are busy manufac- 
turing milk. For 
cows are manufac- 
turing plants of the 
highest order. Their 
highly sensitive nerv- 
ous machinery works for the dairyman 
night and day. It is just as important 
for the smooth functioning of the milk 
making machinery in the dairy cow to 
keep conditions right for her comfort as 
to keep machinery well oiled. Whether 
you believe it or not, the cow can burn 
out a bearing about like an automobile. 

Fresh Water.—Running water in the 
pasture is ideal. The more often a cow 
drinks, the more she drinks. The more 
water she drinks, the more milk she gives. 
Water your milk through your cows—not 
at. the pump into the pail—by having 
water always accessible to the herd. The 
fact that the cows drink more water will 
not lessen the percentage of butterfat or 
food nutrients in the milk as is the case 
when water is put into the milk bucket at 
the pump. 

Salt for Dairy Cows.—In our June 
15 issue, Dr. Tait Butler, gave some very 
interesting and complete information on 
the amount of salt needed for livestock. 
This subject is more important than a 
lot of dairymen realize. Dr. Butler says, 
“More common salt is needed by dairy 
cows than by other farm animals. Dairy 
cows require daily 3% to one ounce of 
salt for every 1,000 pounds of live weight 
and then 3-10 ounce in addition for ev- 
ery 10 pounds of milk produced.” In the 
summer when cows spend most of their 
days and nights on pasture, it’s a very 
good idea to have salt in the pasture, ac- 
cessible to the cattle, and protected from 
melting rains, where they can lick it 
whenever they want to, in addition to sup- 
plying correct amounts in the feed. 

Salt is good for cattle. They won’t eat 
more than they need and ,on pasture they 
often need more than they are getting in 
the feed. 

Soiling Crops in Summer.—Soiling 
crops simply means supplying green crops 
to the cows in the mangers. It means 
extra work but it helps make July like 
June with its abundant green pastures. If 
the farm work can be arranged to handle 
it, it will prove a profitable practice. 

In the spring, the cows usually over- 
flow the milk pails because of lush pas- 
tures. Unfortunately, too often, the dry 
summer months see the milk flow fall 
away down. Here is the danger. It is 
practically impossible to get a cow. back 
to normal production again in the fall un- 
til she freshens if allowed to fall away 
off in milk during the hot, dry, summer 
months. 

If the production can be held fairly 
steady during the hot months, then profit- 
able production can be obtained during 
the fall—that season when milk is in de- 
mand. Holding summer production is es- 
sential to profitable yearly production. 
Because of improper care, too many 
cows are giving a heavy yield in the 
spring season only—the surplus milk sea- 
son—and the rest of the year are produc- 
ing unprofitably. 

Here is where soiling crops come in. 
They take the place of spring grass, the 
silage that has long since been fed, and 
the haymow which just did last until 
spring grazing began. 

Any roe crop, practically, can be cut 
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By BEN KILGORE 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


for soilage—sweet clover, Sudan grass, 
cane and peas, soybeans, even alfalfa 
where you.have more than is needed for 
hay. A legume soiling crop has more 
feed value of course. But the green 
feed, even if a non-legume, is important 
in holding the milk flow. 

When cutting soiling crops, cut enough 
for the afternoon feed and in addition 
enough for the next morning. If the farm 
work can be arranged to handle it, feed- 
ing soiling crops will pay its way and 
give a profit. 

Grain on Grass, Again —In our April 
message to dairy farmers, we stressed 
the necessity of grain feeding on spring 
and early summer pastures. To those 
who failed to heed this warning, as pas- 
tures fail, with the coming of hot mid- 
summer weather and dry spells, the need 
for grain feeding will become more easy 


and heights of silos with their respective 
tonnage capacities :— 
APPROXIMATE CAPACITY OF SILOS 
(after settling one month or more) 
: Depth of silage in feet 
Inside 


Cie ie) ce ee ee ee ee) ee 
diameter Tons of silage 
10 feet..200 3 6OD3 SB BD 4 4 
12 feet.. 2 33 38 42 47 S52 3% 61 6 
14 feet.. 39 45 Sl 58 G& 70 77 8 9% 
16 feet.. 51 59 67 75 84 92 100 109 118 
18 feet.. 64 75 85 95 106 116 127 138 148 
20 feet.. 80 92 105 118.130 144 157 170 184 


Silos of smaller diameters and greater 
heights are much preferable to those of 
greater diameters and less heights to hold 
the same tonnage, because of less spoiling. 


In feeding silage during the winter, 
from 2 to 3 inches of silage should be 
fed from the top, evenly from the entire 
surface, each day to prevent spoiling. In 
feeding silage in summer, another inch 
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to see. Better late than never—so right 
now is none too early to begin grain 
feeding again, no matter what the con- 
dition of your pastures. 


Those who never stopped grain feeding 
are amply repaid by a steadier and more 
profitable milk flow from the entire herd. 
It is unnecessary to tell this class of 
dairymen that it’s a wise practice to con- 
tinue it. July, August, and September 
are trying months on dairy cows. If the 
production can be held reasonably steady, 
and if the cows can be tided over until 
the cool fall weather and silage, the year’s 
record for the good cows is going to go on 
the profit side of the ledger in a sizable 
substantial figure. 

Summer Silage—Talking about sil- 
age—how about summer silage? Well, it’s 
easier to give advice than take it. But 
if you ask us for advice, we'd say, “Sum- 
mer silage pays.” There’s no feed quite 
equal to silage. It is succulent, laxative, 
and nutritious. The more corn in the 
silage, the richer and more nutritious it 
is. _Taking in everything, it’s probably 
the most economical feed we have for the 
dairy cow. Silos cost money. But they 
pay in the long run. When the dairy 
business can afford it, a silo of smaller 
diameter for summer feeding, in addition 
to the silo for winter feeding, will prove 
a profitable investment. Feeding summer 
silage is going to become an increasingly 
popular and profitable practice in the 
dairy business for two reasons :-— 

1. It improves the dairy ration during 
the summer. 

2. It cheapens the dairy ration during 
the summer. 

Size of Silo—But the first job is 


the first silo. As this one pays its way, 
you will continue to want another one. 


Below is a table showing the dinmysern. § 


—Courtesy Sugar Creek Creamery. 


will be necessary. Cows will eat less 
silage in summer because of pastures. 
Silage spoils faster in hot weather than 
in cold weather. This is why a silo of 
smaller diameter takes care of the sum- 
mer feeding better than one with a larger 
diameter that is about right for winter 
feeding. 

Legume Hays.—What’s the outlook 
for your legume hay crop? Will it carry 
the herd through the winter and until 
spring pastures are ready? If not, why 
not rush in an emergency hay crop? 
There’s still time in some sections if 
sowed immediately. Some early variety 
of soybeans or cowpeas will be the best 
bet. 


Night Pasture—Do you happen to 
have a field with a branch of small size 
running through it that could be turned 
into a night pasture? Sudan grass grows 
the fastest of anything that can be seeded 
at this season of the year. Such a field, 
fenced of course, sowed to Sudan grass 
right now would sure cut the feed costs 
and keep up the milk flow during August 
and September. Sudan grass is not a 
legume, but as emergency to carry the 
herd through August and September, 
would be well worth the work and ef- 
fort. Sudan grass sowed now and turned 
on for pasture 30 days after sowing, 
would furnish a lot of good grazing dur- 
ing August and September. It’s the crop 
that grows “60 inches in 60 days.” 


After all, the more we can make the 
farm feed the cows, the more clear profit 
there’s' going to be. And the wisdom of 
this plan is, all the fertility is returned 
to the soil through the manure. Where 
concentrates are bought—and ,there are 
very few dairy farms that can’t afford to 
buy some concentrates profitably—a good 
part of all the soil fertility grown on the 
farm is returned, plus the pet from 
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the grains that are bought. It is a cycle 
of soil building that leaves the land richer 
every year with an ever increasing yield 
per acre. It’s a very important income 
from the dairy herd that makes the dairy! 
business yield more than just the milk 
or cream check. Rich soils are the basis 
of prosperous farming. Without rich 
soils, farming is an uphill battle. 

The Fair Season.—August, .Septem- 
ber, and October is the community, coun- 
ty, district, and state fair season. Now 
is the time to start fitting the animals 
you expect to show. Feeding is fitting 
and it’s very important to start in plenty 
if time. Next week, or in an early issue 
we will carry a complete article on fit- 
ting, feeding, training, and showing dairy 
cattle. It will be practical and under- 
standable. The boy or girl planning to 
show club heifers will find it helpful 
and interesting. 
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Some Don’ts for July—and All et 
Other Months ” 
Caval 
When the scarlet cardinal tells 
Her dream to the dragon fly, Ati 
And the lazy breeze makes a nest in the trees, A tire 
And murmurs a lullaby, 7 
It is July. Silver 
When the heat like a mist veil floats, Ati 
And poppies flame in the rye; line” 
And the silver note in the streamlet’s throat 
Has softened almost to a sigh, long-d 
It is July. honest 
ULY is one of the hottest months of Thi 
the year. The atmosphere is usually 
rather dry, however, and we do not no- To 
tice the heat so much. match 
But whether we are oppressed by it@™ Streng' 
or not, the heat is there. The tempera- Buil 
ature and lots of other things in this new a 
hot season of the year make it advisable 
for all of us to be mindful of the rules e+ + ff 
of health that are especially applicable town.. 
to hot summer weather. So I am goin And 
to call attention to some don'ts that arg Goodr; 





good for us any time but are especially 
timely this month. ‘ 
1. Do not get overheated, If you fi 
you are not perspiring while at work, g 
in the shade and cool off. 


2. Do not drink ice water when veF 
warm.. Cool off before eating. 


3. ‘Do not jump into an unknown swii 
ming pool headforemost. Better exaf 
ine it carefully first and do your divit 
stunts later. 

4. Do not venture into water that 
over your head, if you cannot swim. A 
do not go in swimming until you 
cooled off. You may develop cramps. 

5. Do not drink water from wells ¢ 
springs that are exposed to contami 
tion by surface water. 


6. Do not eat too heavily of meat 
the hot months, The less meat eaten, 
better off you will be. Have plenty 
fresh vegetables, fresh fruit, and f 
juices as the principal diet for July a 
the other hot months. 







































Spirits of Turpentine a Dangere 
Drug 












deere’ a small dose of 10 drops sf ce 
a” . . r unpleas 
spirits of turpentine is often seis Fade 





gerous. I.saw in a paper a few d 
ago, an account of the death-of a m 
from an overdose of turpentine. It wW 

taken without the advice of a doctor, 
imagine the man thoughtturpentine rai 
er harmless, and was careless about ft 
quantity taken. Turpentine is very i 
tating to the kidneys, and should n 
be taken unless prescribed by a doctor. 
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What! First-quality tires’ 
at these prices?’ 









Yes, Mr. Motorist, 
it’s the new 


Goodrich Cavalier 


HEY said it couldn’t be done! They said 

higher quality couldn’t possibly be put into 
a lower-priced tire. They said tire buyers would 
have to choose between quality or price... 
couldn’t have both in the same casing... 

But then . . . along came the new Goodrich 
Cavalier. A new tire, from the ground up. 

A tire produced and guaranteed by Goodrich. 
A tire made like the famous record-setting 
Silvertown... 

A tire that outlives many a so-called “‘first- 
line” casing . . . yet is priced so low that even 
long-distance buying can’t equal it for real, 
honest-to-goodness, money-saving value! 

Think what you get... 

To begin with . . . a carcass of stretch- 
matched cord construction. Balanced, even 
strength from the very beginning of the tire. 

Built up on that, treads and sidewalls of a 
new and better rubber compound. A tread 
. .. patterned after the unbeatable Silver- 
town... that gives traction on all kinds of roads. 

And... most important of all . . . the famous 
Goodrich method of water-curing. Curing that 











O MOUNTING CHARGE! Your Goodrich dealer takes 


he unpleasant job of mounting off your hands for you. .. and 


oesn’t charge for the service. The prices he quotes are on tires de- 
veredon your car, ready to use, You can count on quick service. 





~ 




























**HERE YOU ARE, SIR!” It’s your nearest 
Goodrich dealer speaking. ‘‘Just drop in,”’ he says. 
*‘We have the new money saving Cavalier in your size. 
And no-délay in delivery when you buy from us.”’ 


gives the casing equal strength all the way 
through. Curing that makes the last fraction 
of an inch of tread rubber just as tough, just as 
firm, just as slowwearing as the first! 

Check the size of the Cavalier, and you’ll 
find that it is visibly a bigger tire. Larger in 
cross section. Thicker through the tread. 
Obviously capable of giving more service. 

The Goodrich Cavalier is sold only through 

authorized Goodrich dealers . . . experienced 
tire men who know tires and tire values. 
_ You can see it any time you go to town. For 
your Goodrich dealer is as conveniently located 
as your grocer. And he carries Cavaliers in 
stock . . . ready for immediate mounting. 

So take a look at it. See for yourself. Compare 
the prices your dealer quotes with those you 
ordinarily expect to hear... 

And remember that mounting is free when 
you buy from him. Free mounting and ex- 
perienced tire service to help you get every 
last mile from your casings. They said it 
couldn’t be done. But here’s the tire 
that proves differently. It’s made 
in sizes for your car. .. and in two 
sizes for light trucks. 




















Tubes To Match, Too 


YOUR TIRES give you better 
service when the tubes you use are 
made by the same people. Cava- 
liers give good service with any 
kind of tube . . . but for balanced 
tire-equipment, see that the tubes 
are made by Goodrich, too. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co., Est. 1870, Akron, O. Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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he Chilton Roll Call of Co-operation 


All Forces Are Pulling Together in Order That Farmers May Get More Money 





AT ISABELLA 
Left to right: Oliver Manning, Ralph 
Mims, Oliver Mize, Buster Sexton, Herman 
Lecroy, Ezell Calfee, Claud Conway, Kelly 
Seales, Robert Lee Griffin, Houston Dera- 
mus, Earle Thomas, teacher. Three mem- 
bers of the class are not shown in the 
picture. 
RGANIZED forces and institutions 
of Chilton County, Alabama, are 
pulling together for the betterment of 
agriculture in the county. A visit to the 
county on Saturday, 
June 8, revealed 
to the writer that 
the banks, the Ki- 
wanis Club, the vo- 
cational and home 
economics teachers, 
the extension ser- 
vice force, the 
strawberry associa- 
tions, the Farm Bu- 
reau, the newspa- 
pers, and farmers themselves, are all 
working toward one end and that is for 
better agricultural conditions. 
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LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 





Within the next few paragraphs we 
would like to tell you a few things we 
observed on our trip into the county. 
Immediately after reaching Clanton, the 
county seat, we went to the office of 
W. M. Wyatt and T. E. Wyatt, pub- 
lishers and proprietors of the Union 
Banner, one of the two newspapers of 
the county. Here the story about how 
all forces are co6perating in an attempt 
to improve agricultural conditions was 
told 


Next we visited the Farm Bureau of- 
fice. There we found C. E. Stapp, 
county agent; O. C. Paulk, field man; 
and Miss Zora Guy, Farm Bureau sec- 
retary, conferring with and advising 
some 15 farmers about problems con- 
fronting them. Billy Smith, 19-year- 
old editor of the Chilton County News, 
was next visited. We talked with all of 
these. Each reviewed the fact that all 
forces interested in agricultural develop- 
ment are working hand in hand. 


Chilton County has five banks. They 
are: Peoples’ Savings Bank, and First 
National Bank, of Clanton; Bank of 
Verbena ; Bank of Maplesville,.and the 


THE CLASS IN FARM MANAGEMENT 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


Director of Information, Alabama Farm Bureau 


HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES 1 AND 2 
OF JEMISON VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Left to right, back row: Mabel Lane 
Glass, Miss Linnie Cline, teacher, Jessie 
Dorminey, Lera Bean; third row, Thelma 


Pierce» Edith McGuire, Doris Dennis, Dody 
Wells, Virgie Lagrane; second row, Erin 
Littlejohn, Pauline Bean, Lanie Davenport, 
Pauline Littlejohn, Johnnie Mae Watson, 
Gwendolyn Clements; first row, Violet Mar- 
tin, Cuba Littlejohn, Louise Dobbs, Loys 
Bean, Mamie Davenport, Lexa Watson. 


C. E. Stapp, county agent, Chilton County. 
Mr. Stapp has been county demonstration 
agent for this county for less than a year. 

is work has proved to be of inestimable 
value in getting farmers started off in the 
use of better business methods, and aiding 
them on the road to progress. 


ommendations of fer- 
tilization. This was 
done. It caused more 
farmers to follow 
scientific practices in 
fertilizing their 
crops. Agricultural 
workers _ insinuated 
that this was one of 
the most forward 
movements ever made 
by the bankers for 
the betterment of ag- 
riculture. It is be- 
lieved by those in 
touch with the situa- 
tion that the banks 
will take a similar 
stand in, recommend- 
ing farmers to follow 
recommendations of 
Auburn. in a_ year- 
round agricultural 
program. 

The Kiwanis Club 
has very emphatical- 
ly endorsed the agri- 
cultural movement. 
Mr. Stapp is presi- 


dent of the club. It 



































































This is a picture of 


Right.—W. L. 
County Farm Bureau. 


as one of the foremost 


Chilton County. 


Bank of Thorsby. 


of crops. 


Each banker agreed 
that he would encour- 
age farmers coming to 
him for financial aid 
to follow Auburn rec- 


STUDENTS OF VOCA- 
TIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURE, JEMISON 
HIGH SCHOOL 


J. P.Montgomery, 
teacher. Ensley Atkin- 
son, Leslie Bean, Har- 
vey Barnett, Wilson 
Clements, Jack Harrel, 
Osteen Lenoir, Emeral 
Davis, Hollis Merchant, 
Harry Horton, Elvin 
Wade, Edwin Glasscock, 
Robert Martin, Billie 
Thomas, Lloyd Veazey, 
J. C. Clements, William 
Williams, Harvey Gen- 
try, Hugh Shaw, Russell 
Scott, Leo Shaw, Felton 
Williams, Claudie Scott, 
Alton Cobb, Lloyd Cobb, 
Charles Durbin, Lloyd 
Edwards, J. W. Davis, 
Emmett Smitherman. 


. 


the 315 club 

boys of Chilton County at the rally 

held last summer under direction of 
the county agent. 


Popwell, 
Mr. Popwell 
has been recognized for many years 


Early this 
year representatives of the banks 
met with the county agent and 
other agricultural leaders and for- 
mulated a definite agricultural 
program which the bankers would 
follow relative to the fertilization 





president, 


farmers of 
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The Progressive Far 


has an agricultural committee which lookg 
after the agricultural activities of the 
club. Last year the club made good-wilf 
tours to the leading agricultural centers 
of the county. This practice will be re 
peated this year on a more extensive scale 
Farmers are invited to join the Kiwaniang 
on these tours, q 

The Kiwanis Club has also joined with 
the banks in asking that an appropriation 
be made for a club camp in the county, 
This work is being pushed at present. 

There are two full-time vocational 
teachers and two home economics teachers 
in the county. The vocational teachers 
are Earl Thomas, Isabella, and J. P 
Montgomery, Jemison. These teachers 
teach the boys in daytime and adult farm 
ers in evening classes. The home econom 
ics teachers are Miss Cora Bell Maddox, 
Isabella, and Miss Linnie Cline, Jemison 
They work with the girls and women of 
the county. Some outstanding agricultural 
progess is being made in the two conk 
munities. 

Lawrence C. Johnson, Clanton, is the 
only colored vocational teacher in the 
county: It is said that he has done a great 
work in getting colored farmers of his 
community to follow improved agricul 
tural practices. 

“T have organized the boys into clubs,” 
Johnson said, “and they are carrying proj- 
ects under my supervision, growing cot 
ton, corn, peanuts, and potatoes, usif 
the Auburn method of fertilizing. W 
have on for next year a program of homg 
beautification and with the adult farm 
ers a campaign for growing winter leg 
umes and rotating their crops.” 

Since going to Clanton last August 


(Concluded on page 18) 


MISS MADDOX’S EVENING SCHOOL 
GROUP AT ISABELLA 


Left to right: Mrs. Will White, Mrs. P. 
R. Griffin, Mrs. Earle Thomas, Mrs. A, 
J. Lecroy, Mrs. D. O. Manning, Mrs. J. B. 

riffin, Mrs. Lum Williams, Mrs. H. R. 
Oden, Mrs. Peters, Mrs. Suits, Mrs. Tur- 
ner, and Miss Maddox, Eighteen members 
of the class were not present when the 
picture was taken. 
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The 134-Ton Chassis and Cab 
equipped with grain body 


CHEVROLET SIX-CYLINDER 
TRUCKS offer outstanding 
advantages for Farm Service 


Available at the lowest price ever placed on a___ sturdy strength and dependability keep it on the 
six-cylinder truck—and offering, in addition; job during the busy season when a day’s delay 
numerous outstanding advantages that make it means a big loss, 

ideally suited to farm service—the new Chev- 
rolet Utility Truck is sweeping on to tremendous. 
popularity in the rural districts, 
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‘And never was a low-priced truck so easy to 
handle. It is equipped with a full ball-bearing 
steering mechanism. The newly-designed 4-wheel 
With its new six-cylinder valve-in-head motor; it brakes are unusually powerful and easy to apply. 
provides a measure of all-round performance And the instrument panel is equipped with every 
never before thought possible in a low-priced necessary driving convenience. 

















truck. Representing a power in- See your Chevrolet dealer today: 
crease of 32%, and equipped with a Learn how little it costs to own and 
four-speed forward transmission al Ral My 650 operate this modern six-cylinder 
that gives exactly the proper power The Sedan $ 595 truck—for not only is it sold in the 
application for every need, it carries Seren «590985 ree price range of the four, but its 
its loads easily and swiftly over hills, | Doicc®*tnassis operating economy is even greater 






muddy roads and across fields. It The 1 47 $ 5 4 5 than that of its famous four-cylinder, 














operates with amazing smoothness mies predecessor! ; 
and lack of vibration that give added pags PPh . ean tah ne x MOTOR COMPANE 
life to the entire truck. And its DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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"| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, July 8—A little extra 
2 care in hanging sheets and towels on 
© the line may make it unnecessary to iron 
a pthem. And who wants to do unneces- 
sary ironing this 
hot weather ? 

Tuesday, July 9.— 
A set of picnic lap 
boards is_ easily 
made from leftover 
wall board or light 
weight, smooth lum- 
ber. Each _ board 
should be about 10 
by 18 inches. Slip- 
ped into a canvas 
’ bag they take up little room in the car 
Band do away with that picnic problem 
of how to balance a piece of fried 
© chicken, a sandwich, and a peach in one 

“hand while drinking coffee from a paper 
© cup with the other. 
| Wednesday, July 10.—Isn’t this just 
© the thirstiest weather? Perhaps when 
baby cries it is trying to tell you it would 
© like a drink of water that has been boiled 
> and cooled. 

‘Thursday, July 11.—By pouring a little 
- paraffine over the top, that half a can of 
paint can be kept in good condition until 
you want to use it. 

Friday, July 12.—Fruit Bliss is the 
> tempting name given an easily prepared 
dessert. To make it, boil 2% cup sugar 
with % cup water for five minutes. Pour 
over 2 slightly beaten egg yolks and cook 
over hot water, stirring all the time. Add 
4 tablespoons lemon juice and chill. Pour 
over 3 cups of cut-up fresh fruit such as 











E MBA. W. N. HUTT 


“3 


4 peaches, oranges, red cherries, and 
' bananas. Serve cold. 
Saturday, July 13.—The large shops 


© are showing stockings of a fine lisle mesh 
» that will appeal to the young girl for 
wear with her sports dress. 

Sunday, July 14.— 


“O what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well 
spent!” —Longfellow. 


FOR EFFICIENT LAUNDERING] 


RE you going to the home demon- 

stration meeting tomorrow?” Mrs. 
_ Harding asked Mrs. Thomas as she stop-~ 
ped in on her way to town. 

“I wish I could,” answered’ Mrs. 
Thomas. “But I expect to do the wash- 
ing today and I know I'll be too tired.” 

“Then it takes you two days for that 
one weekly task,” remarked Mrs. Hard- 
ing reflectively. 

“No, it doesn’t,” said her friend, then 
paused and added, “well, in a way it does 
because I never am good for anything 
the day after.” 

“T use a washing machine and find that 
it not only saves time but precious 
Strength. Why don’t you get one?” asked 
the first speaker. 

“Two reasons. One is I have never 

felt that we could afford it. The next is 
that I really don’t know anything about 
_ — them.” 
“Of course you yourself must be the 
judge of the first,” observed Mrs. Hard- 
ing. “But I feel that my energy and the 
avoidance of a possible doctor's bill is 
worth more than the price of the ma- 
chine. The time I save is spent in ways 
that bring in bigger returns both in actual 
cash and in greater family happiness.” 

“I suppose I could soon earn the price 
of a machine with my poultry. I have 
more customers now than I can supply 
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with eggs and fryers. But I haven't had 
time for a larger flock,” declared Mrs. 
Thomas. 

“Then that disposes of the cost ques- 
tion,” said Mrs. Harding in her comfort- 
able way. “And as for knowing about 
the machines, go to town with me and 
we'll ask Mr. Willis at the hardware 
store. He'll be glad to tell us. It is to 
the merchant’s interest to help his cus- 
tomers in just such ways.” 

Soon.the friends were in Mr. Willis’ 
store and that genial gentleman was ex- 
pounding the “points” of a washing ma- 
chine to an interested audience of two. 

“The last addition to the washing 
machine family,” he told them, “is the 
nursery size. It is fine for city people 
who live in small apartments or for the 
woman who sends most of her washing 
out and wants to do the baby’s things and 
her own fine underwear herself. But for 
anyone who wishes to do the whole 
family wash it would hardly be large 
enough, 

“Next there’s the so-called junior size 
which is entirely adequate for a small 
family. It is usually equipped with a 
power wringer which does away with all 
the hard work of wringing the clothes, 
yet does not cost as much as the newer 
centrifugal dryer.” 

“What is the difference between a pow- 
erg wringer and a centrifugal dryer?” 
asked Mrs. Thomas. 

“A power wringer,” the merchant ex- 
plained, “looks and behaves much as a 
hand wringer except that the same power 
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that runs the washer runs the wringer. 
They are perfectly splendid for the rural 
housewife who has plenty of room and 
sunshine in which to dry her clothes. But 
the centrifugal dryer makes it possible to 
place the clothes in a special compart- 
ment of the washer, or in some types to 
leave them right in the same compart- 
ment but to raise them out of the water 
with a mechanical device, and the ma- 
chine whirls them almost dry. Some ma- 
chines have an attachment for running 
the churn and this makes them doubly 
valuable to rural housewives. 

“A few points worth watching for when 
selecting your washing machine,” he con- 
tinued, “are the ease with which it may be 
filled and emptied, the need for oiling and 
other servicing, and the simplicity of oper- 
ation. Almost all are easy to operate pro- 
vided the buyer is willing to follow the 


directions that come with the machine 


and to give herself a little time to be- 
come expert.” 

“T am going to talk it over with my 
husband,” declared Mrs. Thomas “and 
it won’t be many weeks before wash day 
drudgery is a thing of the past in our 
household.” 


| THERE’S PROFIT IN PICKLES | 


penArs because they both begin 
with P, pickles seem to come to mind 
when one is searching for a way to make 
pin money or even larger profits. There 
are a number of women who have made 
exceedingly good incomes from the sale 
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3174—Dimities, 
other light weight cotton goods are 
much used for midsummer frocks, 
and simply embroidered batiste or 
lawn is in high favor for dainty col- 


lars and cuffs. Here is a dress that 
combines both these features in de- 
lightful fashion and adds becoming 
fullness ‘to the skirt with cleverly 
placed pleats. The pattern comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 4 yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 5-inch lace or em- 
broidery. 

$26—The small girl will enjoy the free- 
dom of movement made possible by 
this smartly flared model which has 
been developed in a gay cotton print 
having a yellow ground with tiny 
blue flowers. It is trimmed with sol- 
id yellow collar and cuffs and given 
accent by the narrow black ribbon 
tie. Printed pique, broadcloth, or 
other cotton fabrics could be used 
with equally good effect. This pat- 
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tern’ comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 


years. Size 8 “1 yew 2 yards of 40- 
inch material with % yard of 27-inch 
contrasting. . 


3128—Grouped pleats, pockets, and yoke 
effect are three prominent style trends 
all found in this one good looking 
sleeveless dress of pistache green 
wash silk trimmed in a slightly 
Geeper shade of green. It will be 
found equally useful for trips to 
town and church wear. Made in a 
darker color .and with sleeves, it is 
ideal for travel. This pattern is de- 
signed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 


730—Here is a narrow border that will 
be found equally effective on lunch- 
eon sets, towel ends, or children’s 
clothes and so easily done that it 
makes splendid pickup work for sum- 
mer days. The pattern includes 5 
yards of each band, blue or yellow. 








cup sauteed sliced mushrooms, 2 cups milk, 
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of homemade pickles, but all seem to 
have one thing in common: They began 
their businesses on a small scale, they 
experimented until they were able to turn 
out a really: first class product before 
attempting to sell it, they used attractive 
containers and labels, and they kept ev- 
erything up to their first high standard. 
If you can make really good ones it 
does not seem to be a yery difficult mat- 
ter to find a market for your homemade 
pickles either through the curb market, 
your local dealer, or by selling direct to 
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ALL READY TO FILL THE PANTRY SHELF cl 
. WITH CUCUMBER PICKLES : 
housekeepers in the town nearest you. ct 
We have prepared a number of leaflets re 
on the subject that are equally useful to és 

the woman who wishes to make pickles 
for sale and for home use. They cover be 




















































the following subjects: Cucumber Pickles, Ya 
Brined and Salted Vegetables, Relishes - 
and Ketchups, Sweet Pickled and Spiced sii 
Fruits, Vegetable Pickles, and Mixed sti 
Pickles. = 





Any or all of these will be sent free lea 
upon request. Please write to Mrs. W. of 
N. Hutt, The Progressive Farmer and Yn 
Farm Woman, and enclose a stamped, % 
self-addressed envelope. 1 t 
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SERVING EGGS o- 
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GGS lend themselves to many 
methods of cookery and for the va- 
rious meals of the day, says the College 
of Agriculture, University of Kentucky, 
in giving the following egg recipes. 
Alone, they have a delicious flavor, when 
used fresh and well prepared. They give 
an interesting touch to other dishes, such — 
as salads, vegetables, soups, and are val-" 
uable as a thickening agent in the prepa-_ 
ration of puddings and sauces. 


From a nutritive standpoint they aré 
valuable as a source of iron and muscle 
building food (protein). In cooking i 
should be remembered that protein toug 
ens when held at a high temperaturgy 
therefore they should not be boiled o 
prepared in other ways over intense heat 


Creamy eggs have the consistency of 
scrambled but have a softer texture. The 
may be served as a breakfast dish or of 
toast with sli¢ed tomatoes for lunch. 

Creamy Eggs.—Six eggs, 6 tablespoons mi 
1 tablespoon butter, 4% teaspoon salt. Be: 
eggs slightly, add milk, butter, and salt. 
into top of double boiler. Stir constantly 
cook until a creamy texture. Serve at oni 
or they will become hard and dry. (in stif 
ring be careful to keep cooked eggs fro 
bottom and sides of dish.) 

Eggs a la King.—This may be used as 
luncheon or supper dish. Four hard coo 
eggs, 4 tablespoons flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 
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July 6, 1929 
tablespoons fat, 4 cup canned pimientoes, 2 
egg yolks. Cut eggs in quarters and arrange 
on slices of toast. Melt fat, add dry ingredi- 
ents, blend, and cook thoroughly. Add milk 
gradually, cook until slightly thickened. Add 
remaining ingredients and pour over eggs. 

Eggs in a Nest.—This gives a colorful touch 
to the meal and the eggs help to make the 
spinach appetizing to those who are not par- 
ticularly fond of it: Six eggs, 3 cups cooked 
spinach, % teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons but- 
ter. Poach eggs in boiling water. If dropped 
into boiling water the pan should immediately 
be set back and the water kept just at sim- 
mering point. Add 2 tablespoons butter to 
the cooked spinach and carefully mix. Make 
nests of spinach on plates. Place eggs in nests. 
Salt and put % teaspoon butter on each egg. 
Serve at once. 

Variations in salads may be often made 
in using a different dressing on lettuce, 
celery, cabbage, etc. Surprise salad dress- 
ing is a good dressing to give a new touch 
to the ordinary dish. 

Surprise Salad Dressing.—One cup mayon- 
naise, 2 hard cooked eggs, % cup finely cut cu- 
cumbers, 1 tablespoon finely chopped green 
pepper. Put yolks of eggs through a ricer 
and mix with fork until smooth. Add egg 
yolk to mayonnaise and beat until fluffy. Add 
chopped pepper and cucumber. 


NEW WAYS WITH SUMMER | 
VEGETABLES | 


HARLES SCOTTO, chef of the 

great Ambassador Hotel in New York 
City, says that the use of sugar as a sea- 
soning to give added zest to vegetable 
dishes has long been familiar to all ex- 
perienced French cooks. “A small quan- 
tity,” he says, “helps to restore the nat- 
ural sweetness which the vegetables may 
have lost after being picked and when 
two or more vegetables are cooked to- 
gether, it serves to blend their contrasting 
flavors.” 


Here are a few of Mr. Scotto’s vege- 
table recipes, illustrating the manner in 
which sugar is used for this purpose :— 


Scalloped Corn With Green Peppers.—Mix 2 
cups of cooked corn with 1 finely chopped green 
pepper and add 1 teaspoon sugar. Make a sauce 
of 2 tablespoons fat, 2 tablespoons flour, and 1 
cup milk. Stir in 1 egg. Mix all the ingred- 
ients together, salt to taste, and placz in a 
baking dish. Sprinkle lightly with cracker 
crumbs and bake in hot oven for 15 minutes. 

Vegetable Salad.—Cook 1 cup cut string 
beans until tender in boiling, salted water, with 
Y% teaspoon sugar. Do the same with 1 cup 
English peas. Mix the peas and beans with 1 
cup finely sliced cucumber and % cup thinly 
sliced radishes. Add French dressing and let 
stand a half hour. Meanwhile hard-boil 6 eggs 
and halve them. Arrange the halves of the 
eggs on salad plates. Arrange crisp lettuce 
leaves around each egg half, and place some 
of the vegetable mixture on the leaves. Serve 
very cold with mayonnaise. 

Savory Lima Beans.—Cook the lima beans in 
boiling salted water until tender. Mix together 
1 tablespoon flour, % teaspoon salt, 1 table- 
spoon brown sugar, % teaspoon paprika, and 4 
teaspoon celery salt. Add to 2 cups of the 
beans and then mix in 1 tablespoon finely 
chopped onion and 4 slices of bacon cut in 
small pieces. Moisten with 1 cup water. Place 
in a shallow, buttered baking dish and bake 
until nicely browned. 


Aunt }let fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 














“I know Jim wanted me to leave thie 
room, but I don’t leave Pa alone with 
no man that acts sneakin’ like he wanted 
to borrow money.” 


“Emmie reminds me of a yellow dog 
If you kicked it out o° 


oe way, it acted so humble you felt 
ashamed; an’ if you spoke kind, it tried 
to slobber all over you,” 


as the boy 
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4-F CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS 


“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 
§&8 Hands 
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| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 





My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old 

Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man: 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each’ to each by natural piety. 

—William Wordsworth. 

EAR Boys and Girls:— 


In time of battle, military lead- 
ers have a way of setting-up “objectives,” 
certain points in the enemy’s territory 
which they want to capture by a certain 








“Goals” is the word most of us 


date. 
would ordinarily use. Every bit of their 
strength in guns, men, ammunition, air- 
planes, tanks, etc., these leaders set to the 
task of reaching the “objective.” 


Each of us needs to set up objectives 
or goals for our own lives. What would 
you like to be when you are 21? When 
you are 30? Forty? What do you want 
most to do or become? Let that become 
your objective (being sure of course 
that it is a worth while one), and then 
set out to achieve it. It doesn’t matter 
greatly if as you progress you change 
your goal; the scenery is always chang- 
ing to the mountain climber. As you 
grow, you will set up larger and finer 
objectives or goals for yourself. 


Just remember that you can be a great 
gencral of your own armies. 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

Coming Next Week.—On account of a short- 
age of space this week and also because your 
uncle has been so busy anyhow, the prize- 
winning drawings have been postponed until 
July 13. You can expect them then without 
fail. 

The Next Prize Contest.——Do you like to 
imagine things? All right, then this is the 
contest you’ve been wanting to enter. Can 
you imagine a snake talking? What do you 
suppose he would say? Or how will we be 
traveling a hundred years from now? Doing 
our fishing on Mars? Can you imagine your- 
self with a million dollars? How about trees 
playing ball? Let your imagination go the 
limit and then tell the other boys and girls 
what it did. You ought to get your letter in 
150 words or,less. And the prizes? There’s 
a long list but what they are—that’s part of 
the imagining. Mail your letters to Uncle 
P.. F., The Progressive Farmer, by Tuesday, 
July 16. 

I Ask You.—Where did corn come from? 
Turkeys? Irish potatoes? See how much you 
can find out before next week’s issue. gets in 
the mail box. 

The letter that you always find where the 
branches run together is “Y.” That was an‘ 
easy one, wasn’t it” 

To Test Your Observation.—Is there any 
difference in color between a newly opened 
cotton bloom.and a bloom two days old? 
What is it? 

Perspiringly ‘yours, 





| CONGRATULATIONS!! | 


We Salute the Country’s Champion 
4-H Club Girl and Boy 

Vy E EXTEND our heartiest con- 

gratulations to Miss Helen Drinker 
of Henrico County, Virginia, and to John 
C. Jackson, East Baten Rouge Parish, 
Louisiana, chosen at the third National 
4-H Club Camp in Washington last week 
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club work among 700,000 American farm 
boys and girls. 


The award to each was the Secretary 
-of Agriculture cup. Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover made the presentations. 


Miss Drinker last December won a 
trip to the National 4-H Congress at 
Chicago as the award to the girl who had 
shown the most spirit and had done the 
best work in her state. She has been 
outstanding in canning, gardening, cloth- 
ing, and calf raising, and has com- 
pleted successfully 21 club projects. Dur- 
ing the seven years of her membership 
in the 4-H club, Miss Drinker has held 
office every year, either as president or 
secretary, and in 1928 she was recre- 
ation leader of her club also. 


John Jackson last December won the 
Sir Thomas Lipton trophy offered to 
the most outstanding club boy of the 
United States in the project record con- 
test. His first year of club work was 
1926. His projects have included pig, 
calf, potato, forestry, corn, and poultry 
work, from which his net profits for 
three years have amounted to $615.79. 
His county agent says that John has 
been a tireless worker. As a leader he 
has served as president and member of 
the executive board of his club, and has 
been instrumental in making it a success. 


And again our congratulations to win- 
ners whose achievements reflect such 
credit on the South and Southern club 
leaders. 





| 25-SQUARE WORD SQUARES 


Down 


1. Third person sin- 
gular of French 
verb, to play. 

2. One who owns. 

3. A name often ap- 
plied to an old 
Negro. 

4. Something remain- 
ing as a memorial, 

5. Sitting up straight. 
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Crosswise 





1A French word 
meaning to play. 

2. A proprietor. 

3. Father’s brother, 

4. Remains. 
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FROGS BORROW TRAPS __| 
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REE frogs which are common in the 

South, have learned to borrow insect 
catching leaves of a Southern species of 
pitcher plant, to entrap the victims des- 
tined for their own meals, writes a pro- 
fessor of the John Hopkins University. 


On several occasions, during a sojourn 
in North Carolina, he found these little 
yellow-green frogs ensconctd inside the 
narrow, trumpet-shaped hollow leaves of 
the pitcher plant, whose color almost ex- 
actly matched the color of the froglets. 


Inasmuch as the leaves of the pitcher 
plant normally serve as traps for insects, 
whose remains apparently nourish this 
predatory vegetable, it seems that the 
frogs were, in a way, playing the part of 
parasites, by robbing the plants of their 
rightful prey as it tumbled in at the 
mouths of the pitchers. 


In a few instances, the writer says, the 
frogs were in their turn cheated, for he 
observed frog inhabited leaves across 
whose openings spiders had spun their 
webs, so that any insect undertaking to 
enter the inviting mouth of the trap would 
reach neither the frog’s stomach nor the 
plant’s digestive pit at the base of the 
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CLUB WORK TO DO NO 


By B. O. WILLIAMS 
CALF CLUB 








¥ 





S ditional grain in the ration. 

2. Continue feeding plenty of good, 
clean hay. This will develop the barrel. 
~ 3, A little time 
teaching the calf to 


it 
fall. 

4. Provide shade 
during the hot 
weather, and see 
that there is plenty 
of fresh water avail- 

= able. 
B. 0. WILLIAMS 5. Protect calves 
from flies as much as possible. 
CORN CLUB 


1. Forget that there is such a thing 
as fodder pulling. 


COTTON CLUB 
1. Watch boll weevil infestation very 
closely. If 10 per cent of squares are 
punctured start poisoning at once accord- 
ing to directions of your county agent. 
2. Fight the grass and keep it down. 
POULTRY CLUB 
1. Keep poultry houses cool by proper 
ventilation. 
2. Let poultry have free range and 
supply plenty of shade. 
3. Watch for lice and mites, which 
multiply fast in hot weather. 
4. Continue culling the flock. 
5. Watch growing chicks for intestinal 
parasites. 
6. Separate cockerels from pullets. 


PIG CLUB 

1. See that the pig has a clean trough 
for both feed and water. 

2. If pig is in a drylot cut some green 
forage and throw it in. Soybeans, cow- 
peas, and alfalfa are fine. 

3. Keep fresh water in the trough 
and make sure that the pig has a com- 
fortable shady place to rest. 

4. If your pig is infested with lice, 
apply motor oil to every square inch of 
the body surface. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

1. Red Spider on Cotton. Red Spider 
often starts from stalks of pokeweeds 
and spreads along the cotton rows by 
cultivation. Keeping pokeweeds cut down 
is a means of prevention. 

2. Mexican Bean Beetle. This insect 
is abundant and destructive this year. It 
may be combatted by a dust prepared at 
rate of 1 pound calcium arsenate to 6 
pounds ‘of dust lime, applying it so as 
to reach the undersides of the leaves. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publi 
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“Mamma thought her nair brush was 


where I was brushin’ 
Rags’ tail.” 
“Pug ain’t scairt of nothin’. 
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De Laval 























The World’s ¢« ¢ 

¢ « Best Cream 

| Separator + ¢ « 

_ Two Lines of De Lavals 
IHERE are now two complete lines 

: of De Laval Separators: the De 

' ™® Laval “Golden” Series for the man | 

'who wants the best—the De Laval | 

| “Utility” Series, a separator equally good | 

_ in skimming efficiency and service, differ- | 

img only in several features which have | 


_ nothing to do with its skimming efficiency, 
) but selling at a lower price. 


| Free trial - + Trade allowences 
‘en old separators - + Sold on easy 
monthly installments. «+ + + + « 


See your De Laval Agent — 
or write nearest office below. 








The De Laval Separator Company 
< NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO | 
7 MSBroadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St, | 
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Your Dollar 
Buys Moreina 
John Deere 
Wagon 


The wagon which gives the 

greatest value for the dollar 

a expended is actually the low- 
ES est-priced in the long run. 

That is why, when you buy 

a@ wagon, you should select a 

guaranteed John Deere Wagon. 


3 In strength, in durability, 

Pr. in light-running qualities and 

M4 ’ in appearance, the John Deere 

a is today the acknowledged 
favorite of careful wagon buy- 
ers everywhere. 





It offers the greatest value 
for your wagon dollar. 





Write tofer tue tee free literature. 
Address J Moline, Ill. 
and ask for folder der EP oss 


JOHN - DEERE 
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Jaleo A kos From 
~Greadtord Hoop 


HE program for solving the farm 
problem, at least in part, has become 
a law with the passage of the McNary 
Act providing for a Federal Farm Board 
which, we all hope, 
will now take its 
place alongside of 
the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Interstate 
Commerce Commis- 
sion and other simi- 
lar Federal agencies. 
I have been deep- 
ly interested in the 
type of men to be 
appointed to this 
Board. The task set for this Board of 
nine men to undertake is a difficult one. 
If political pull, party reward, and the 
selfish side are to govern in this as in 
some other governmental affairs, how 
much may we hope? If breadth of mind, 
sincerity of purpose, and ability to under- 
stand and work on the many complex 
problems of the farmer in his economic 
relation to the rest of the people are to 
be the dominant thoughts, then we may 
hope for something. 


There will be necessity for considera- 
tion of the problems of farmers in many 
sections. Sometimes they will conflict. 
There will be necessity for dealing with 
factors affecting price, markets, produc- 
tion, transportation, financing, credits, 
foreign trade, farmers’ organizations, 
methods of doing business, standards, and 
so on. No narrow or selfish man can 
adequately deal with these things. The 
best the country can afford in brains and 
understanding will be none too good. 


The South represents approximately 
one-third of the population and approxi- 
mately one-third of ,agriculture of the 
country. She is the producer of one crop 
which has more to do with export bal- 
ances than any other crop and that is 
cotton. She likewise produces much of 
this country’s tobacco, rice, sugar cane, 
peanuts, and timber and timber products, 
She is fast advancing in dairying and 
poultry raising. 

No board could properly represent 
the farmers of America unless there 
were members who are of the South with 
full knowledge of its life, its struggles, 
its farm practices and its specialized crops. 
Either two or three men (I think three) 
of this board ought to be Southern men. 
This bill is for the equalization of the 
farmers of the country, by which I mean 
restoration of their economic standards 
as compared to the other groups in our 
society, fabor, industry, transportation, 
commerce, finance, etc. Equity is all that 
farmers ask for. Equity is their desire. 
It is a hard task. Let us hope it is be- 
gun by the appointment of a board of 
men representative of the interests of all 
the farmers of the country as nearly as 
may be, men with breadth of mind, love 
of farm people, and a sincere desire to 
serve their country and not just to hold a 
political job. ,Let us hope first and then 
work to help this board do its work. 





BRADFORD KNAPP 
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ALABAMA NEWS NOTES | 


no aeeetd progress in the erection of 
buildings on demonstration farms 
at the secondary agricultural schools of 
Alabama is reported by J. B. Wilson, 
extension agricultural engineer at Auburn, 
who is directing the construction work. 
The buildings at each place will cost 
approximately $11,000. At Hamilton 











aa | buildings are more than half complete, 
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The Progressive Farmer 











jhe frend of the Markets 


acs following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts, 
which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


e Pre-war 
Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 








Chicago:— 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, 1b...$0.06% $0.07 $0.063% Bisse 
Potatoes, Triumphs, cwt..........24. 1.62% F.92i4 1.45 1.74 
FT ODE, GUCOGE CONES So hs aa oS mec 08 10.85 10.50 10.30 7.94 
Steers, medium, native, cwt.......... 13.62 12.91 12.87 7.22 
Eggs, fresh firsts, POPP tee 28H 29 28% 20% 
TONG, BOG, ING, Wis vaicec viccevevas 24, 31 .24 13% 
SCE, CHINES MBAS ka cnc co eR bese ve 42% 41% A3U% 2514 
Wheat, No, 2 red winter, bu......... 1.27 1.16% 1.68% 1.07 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu... .....cceees 93% 83% 1.03 644% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu... ....cceseees 47 43 74 45% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton..........0+. 18.50 20.50 21.50 17.30 
New York :— 
Cotton, middling, spot, 16..........4+ sa" 1895 2250 1330 
Potatoes, Va. Norfolk, No, 1, bbl... 3.25 4.50 2.00 ceinh oa 
TWis. round white. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 

Cents Cents 
Cotton, middling, pound ............ 10% OG, Se onciivwnsnvbsubbadensuiie 12% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 ME. cc cpstnecdebsacevtcessa% 15@16 
Best cattle, pound  i....ciscccvccecce 2@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............ 90@$1.00 
NL. MEE cick g Vad datindsehaccadbanen 60@65 

Mr. Wilson said. The situation at days produced 9,731 pounds of milk con- 


Blountsville is about the sathe as that at 
Hamilton, while at Jackson buildings are 
about one-third complete. Buildings at 
Abbeville and Lineville have been started. 

Randolph Joins Staff.—Walter L. 
Randolph, who graduated at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute in the class of 1925, 
is now a member of the Extension Ser- 
vice of his alma mater as news editor. 

Mr. Randolph was reared on a farm 
in. Fayette County. After graduation at 
Auburn he spent three years in the. edi- 
torial department of The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham. For the past year 
he has been a student at the University 
of Virginia. 

New Buildings at Auburn.—Before 
summer is over contracts will be let for 
erection of an animal husbandry and 
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tively from that county from 
January 18 to June 22, 


dairy building on the campus of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. At 
the same time contract will be let for a 
dairy barn. The animal husbandry build- 
ing will cost approximately $110,000 and 
the barn $17,500. 

These two buildings are being erected 
as part of the building program at Au- 
burn which was made possible by an act 
of the last Legislature. The appropriations 
for buildings at Auburn and other insti- 
tutions in the state were recommended 
by Governor Bibb Graves. 

A new chemistry building is now being 
erected and will be complete by January, 
1930. 

Auburn Jersey Gets Medal.—Au- 
burn’s Eminent Claire, a 3-year-old Jer- 
sey cow owned by the Dairy Department 
at Auburn, has been awarded a silver 
medal by the American Jersey Cattle 
Club. This cow was started on test at 2 
years and 4 months of age and in 365 
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taining 453.2 pounds of butterfat. She 


qualified in class AAA. 

Starting with a mediocre herd of cows 
a few years ago, the Dairy Department 
at Auburn has been following the method 
which they recommend to farmers, which 
is to use good registered bulls from high- 
producing ancestry and save the heifers 
from the best cows. This system is get- 
ting results as shown by the fact that 
every cow in the college herd is now in 
the Register of Merit. 


Miss Hester Resigns—Miss Eula 
Hester has resigned as home demonstration 
agent for Pike County to accept a posi- 


tion of the same kind in Kentucky. She 
will be at Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 
P. O. DAVIS. 





ALABAMA POULTRYMEN GET 
THEIR MONEY 








HE most successful season of codp- 

erative poultry sales in the history of 
Alabama has ended. From January 18 to 
June 22, 34,100 Alabama farmers and 
farm women sold 98 cars, or 1,366,972 
pounds of poultry for which they receiv- 
ed $347,383.28. 

These statistics have been compiled in 
the Alabama Farm Bureau office, Mont- 
gomery, by J. B. Sylvest and J. D. Moore, 
marketing specialists of. the Extension 
Service, Auburn, who planned the sales. 
County agents in 42 counties were instru- 
mental in making the sales a success. 


Franklin County farmers led all other 
counties by loading 103,318 pounds of 
poultry. Covington was second with 79 
877 pounds; Baldwin third with 75,536 


pounds; Houston fourth with 70,825 
pounds, and Conecuh fifth with 65,153 
pounds. Other counties which exceeded 


50,000 pounds include Geneva, Butler, 
Coffée, Dale, Marion, and Talladega. 


As this article is being prepared Clarke 
County is loading the last car of the sea 
son which is expected to bring the total] 
sales for the county to the 50,000-poun ' 
mark. ‘” 
The map accompanying this article 
shows the location of each county and 
number of pounds loaded in each. 


Mr. Sylvest reports that: “The aver: 
price of poultry on these cars was po 
bly 5 cents per pound above the local 
kets. Based on an average of 5 cents fp 
pound the increased income to Alabar 
farmers through marketing codperative 
amounted to $68,348.60.” L. O. Ba 


torsos 
Keep your lawn open for the best 
fect. Flower beds set in the lawn 
the grounds seem smaller. 
Good potatoes never grow from 
seed. 
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Our Weekly. Sermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 











Robins in the Rain 
T IS raining. Upon my desk is a pile 
of letters from readers asking for my 
advice upon various questions. I wish that 
I knew enough to answer some of them 





window I see the robins hopping around 
in‘the rain, while now and then one will 
fill his chest and sing. Singing in the 
rain! Perhaps these little feathered crea- 
tures provide the best answer to many of 
these troubled correspondents. 

They are the prophets of sunshine. 
They see a silver lining to the clouds that 
look foreboding to other birds. 

They trust the order of the universe of 
which they are a part. Not everything is 
They have enemies a 
plenty, but they sing in spite of everything 
that besets and upsets them. 

77 

Paul and Silas, because of their zeal 
for the faith, were whipped and thrust 
Their backs were sore and 
The Book says, “At midnight 
Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises 





well with robins. 


The surprised jailer did not know what 
It was something new in his 
singing. The other 
prisoners thought the apostles were fools. 
Was it not a new kind of the highest 
spirit of the prison 


world — prisoners 


177 

Life often seems to be a prison. Bur- 
dens cut into our shoulders until we cry 
Is it not possible for us 
to use the wisdom of the robins, and find 
some song that we can sing in the rain? 

If we will only look about us, we will 
find many people happy and cheery while 
bearing heavier burdens than our own. 
God has put us in this life, and He will 
give us “a song in the might,” if we will 
climb up to the high lands of trust. The 


Patience under the biting restraints will 
often “work for us an exceeding weight 


| |i 
Robins hustle while they sing. What 
They are up at the 
crack of dawn, often before the dawn 


workers they are! 


The settling of human difficulties of- 
ten lies in some new form of activity. I 
have found that a new hobby now and 
then helps me to ride better. Some new 
Varieties of flowers to raise, a new friend- 
ship, or a game of some kind helps me to 
keep my mind off myself. 


These robins outside my window seem 
to sing more the busier they are. Is there 
not a divine wisdom in the attitude of 
these little birds? Perhaps they can point 
many a discouraged reader to God and 
hope again. The Master once asked men 
‘to “Consider the fowls of the air.” The 
Father's care is over each one. 


Javorite Rible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 
ROV. 6:20—My son, keep thy fath- 
rs Commandment, and forsake not the 
law of thy mother. (An Old Testament 
orite in our recent questionnaire.) 
John 8:51—Verily, verily, I say unto 
» if a man keep my saying, he shall 
(A New Testament 
ent questionnaire.) 


aE? « 


never see death. 
favorite in our rec 


properly. Some of 
these letters relate 
to the intimacies of 
home life, some are 
about business, oth- 
ers are about doubts 
of some kind. All of 
them are about some 
kind of human bur- 
den. 


1977 
Looking out of my 
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*We can’t take chances with oil” 
say the men who make your tractor 


41 out of 45 
manufacturers use 
Mobiloil in Nebraska 
tractor tests* 


The Nebraska state tractor tests mean more than just per- 
mission to sell in that state. 

For these tests set a standard. The tractor manufacturer 
realizes, that no matter where your farm is located, you’re 
apt to look to the results of the Nebraska tests to guide you 
when you buy a new tractor. 

The tractor manufacturer can’t afford to take chances. 

He can’t risk poor performance, unnecessary wear and 
tear or repairs. He wants to keep his fuel and oil consump- 
tion down to rock-bottom. 

So—41 out of the 45 manufacturers whose tractors passed 
these tests relied on Mobiloil to lubricate their engines. 

In fact, 3+-farm tractor manufacturers go so far as to urge 
you, in their instruction books, to use Mobiloil in their 


tractors. 


And Mobiloil is recommended by more automobile in- 
struction books than any 3 other oils combined. 


Cheaper than ever to use 


The Mobiloil you buy now is the New Mobiloil, better even 
than the Mobiloil which has for so many years established 
one record after another. 

The New Mobiloil may cost you a few pennies more a gal- 
lon — but less by the year. For you may save from 15% to 
50% in oil consumption — you will have less carbon and 


fewer repair bills. 


Buy in quantity and save 
Buy a season’s supply—the 55- or 30-gallon drum with con- 
venient faucets. Your dealer’s complete Mobiloil Chart tells 
the correct grade for your car, tractor and truck. 


* Anyone selling tractors in Nebraska must first submit a stock model 
to the Agricultural Department of the State University for a series of 
thorough tests. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 





















































MAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and tractors are specified below. If your car is 
not listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's. - 
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TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENT: 
For their correct lubrication use 
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By JOHN CASE Cony 
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THE STORY SO FAR 
HEN the Lone Scouts of Pleasant Val- 
ley under the leadership of Tribe Guide 
Arthur Frost visited troop scouts in 
the city led by Bill Graham (Frost’s old war 


both groups. Old misunderstandings and 
prejudices about city and country were dis- 
pelled and warm friendships were formed be- 
tween city and country lads. Plans for fu- 
ture visits between troop and tribe were 
made before the Pleasant Valley boys left 
the city. 

Home again the Lone Scouts settled down 
to their various farm tasks. Redmey Spencer, 
chief of the Lone Scout tribe, and Jack Barry 
rescued Mr. Burnett and his daughter Helen 
after their car had overturned, rendered first 
aid, and took them to the doctor. The boys 
learned that the Burnetts had bought a farm 
in the Valley and would soon be their neigh- 
bors. His chums soon began to “kid” Rod- 
mey about Helen. 

Rodney’s name of “Injun” fitted him well 
and a story had long persisted that his family 
was descended from a great Indian chief whose 
people once owned the Valley. Along with 
‘this ran a story of an ancient mine somewhere 
on the Spencer farm used by these early 
Americans. A stranger in the Valley by 
chance heard the story retold and obtained 
a job on the Spencer farm. 

Days sped swiftly by and again the Lone 
Scouts found themselves guests in the homes 
of their scout friends in the city. Rodney 
Spencer became the guest of Terence an, 
Senior Patrol leader of the troop. The pala- 
tial Sullivan home contrasted strangely with 
the tenement home of Mike Moran with whom 
Rodney later spent several days. Rodney 
learned that Colonel Sullivan, father of Ter- 
ence, had played football against his father. 

A round of contests between troop and Lone 
Scouts brought the visit to.a close. It had 
been a happy week for everybody. 

When Rod returned home he found that 
someone had ransacked his room, apparently 
im a vain attempt to find the map of the lost 
mine. Denton, the new hired man, and Han- 
sen, one of the older ones, had left suddenly 
during the absence of the family. 

Frost and Rod discussed the attempt at 
robbery. Rod believed Denton and Hansen 
still in the vicinity, perhaps hiding in the 
hills. They also made some plans for the en- 
tertainment of the troop scouts on their 
visit. Frost told Rod of a new tribe member, 
Burch, a cousin of Helen’s, who was said to 
be a “fish” in the water. As the tribe was 
rather weak in that line, Burch was thought 
to be quite an acquisition. 


CHAPTER IX 
Lone Eagle Takes the Air 
LMOST up to the regulation Troop 
pang of their city friends which 


calls for 3 
Frost’s Tribe was 


Scouts and four patrols, Guide 
in action at Clear 
Lake. The boys had 
worked tirelessly to 
perfect theinselves 
in the work of the 
third degree, finding 
that to make a com- 
petitive game out of 
it made the work 
far more interesting. 
They were out to 
ov ae —— 
. o themselves 
— against the city 
Troop and Frost informed them that al- 
though no speed test was required by the 
ook, it was agreed between him 
and Scoutmaster Graham that there would 
be swimming races and foot races as well. 
Moreover, the 14-mile degree test hike 
was to be run as a marathon, a real test 
of speed and endurance. 
“This will be chiefly swimming tests,” 
announced the Tribe Guide, “and I’ve in- 
vited the Girl Scouts to look on. I’m 





-.going to pick ‘Water Buddies’ today to 


compete against Graham’s boys and Al 
Burch is to get his tryout.” 

All eyes were turned on the new-comer, 
a tall athletic lad who but recently had 
joined the Tribe and was not yet eligible 
for third degree tests. But he would be 
eligible for the informal contests and 
Frost was banking heavily on his new 
“find.” Burch had been assigned to Jack 
Barry’s patrol. At a signal from their 
leader every Lone Scout in swimming at- 
tire dove from the bank and headed for a 
ds away. Stub Hapgood 
» 4 


a 
ss) SEAS, bn 


let, 
Bureh drew abreast’ of Rod. 


for stroke. Stub’s swimming garb was a 
pair of faded overalls and he had chosen 
to stay on shore. There was strong rivalry 
between the Gray Eagle patrol led by 
Rod and Jack’s Red Fox Scouts. Val- 
iantly Stub “rooted” for his patrol to 
win. 

At the float Burch caught his rival, 
swung rapidly about and headed back for 
the starting point. Helen Burnett, arm 
still in a sling, but with pep unabated, 
sent out a call of encouragement to her 
cousin and he responded with a burst of 
speed. “Go it big boy!” yelled Jack Bar- 
ry, then sputtered convulsively as a rival 
swimmer splashed water in his face. 


“{NOME on Rod!” Little Aubrey 

Brown, hopping up and down on 
the bank, came perilously close to falling 
in. A surge, a piston stroke of bronzed 
arms—the Tribe Chief had “nailed” his 
man, One final plunge and Rodney emerg- 
ed from the water a scant second before 
Burch touched the shore. 

“Some race!” grinned Guide Frost in 
congratulation. “Some race! I’ve got a 
pair of ‘Water Buddies’ now that can 
match anything Graham’s pool trained 
fish can show. Young Sullivan’s a certi- 
fied Scout Life Guard but he’ll have to 
go some to beat my lads.” 

“What do you mean ‘rooting’ against 
us that way, Miss Helen?” queried Rod. 
“You came mighty near making me lose 
that race.” 

“Why shouldn’t I pull for Al to make 
a good showing?” answered the Girl 
Scout leader turning to Jack Barry who 
had come up. “Didn’t I ‘scout’ him for 
your Tribe as they say about the big 
league ball players? Al always was a fish 
in the water and I knew he’d enjoy that 
part of Scout degree work. I hadn’t men- 
tioned it before but Jamie Stewart, who 
is a member of the Scout Troop that’s 
coming, it’s another cousin. Of course I 
want to do all I can to help hold up our 
end against Jamie and his city crowd.” 


“Well, wouldn’t that rattle your arti- 
ficial molars!” cut in Jack. “So you are a 
cousin of old Sliver’s. He’s the guy I 
buddied with in the city and he’s going 
to visit me here. Burch here don’t look 
much like him.” 

“We are not related at all,” remarked 
young Burch. “Nell’s my cousin on her 
mother’s side. Fact is, I’ve never met 
Stewart although we’ve heard a lot about 
the family. But it is a fact that Nell 
brought up this Scout matter and I’m 
mighty glad I’ve joined up. I hope to 
see a lot of you fellows this summer be- 
cause I’m going to work for Nell’s dad, 
Uncle John.” 

“Of course Jamie and his friend Ter- 
ry Sullivan will be out to our place a lot 
while they are here camping,” remarked 
Helen. “And you and Rod must come 
over often, Jack. We'll have great times.” 

“Don’t insist on the Injun coming too 
much,” said Jack Barry with a wink at 
his friend who, always diffident,in the 
presence of ladies, stood silently looking 
on. “We want him to be at top form in 
the pinch in Scout contests this summer. 
Can’t have the old Injun dissipating.” 


“You both seemed pretty ‘good in the 
pinch’ to me once,” smiled Helen. “I 
can’t imagine your chief getting very 
much excited over anything. Well, Al, 
we must be going now.” 


LL Pleasant Valley thrilled to a new 

sensation, Dropping down upon a 
level pasture on Oaklawn Farm one day 
a trim airplane had come to rest with the 
grace of an alighting bird. Rodney Spen- 
cer, at work in an adjoining field, hasten- 
ed over to greet the airman and find out 
if anything was wrong. He was met by 
an alert, lithe young man in his early 
twenties, almost ds deeply bronzed as 
Rodney himself. Smiling blue eyes, 
blonde tousled hair showing as the air- 
man removed his helmet, towering height 
that dwarfed Rodney’s six feet, the bird 
man was a striking figure. 


“Howdy,” gr 
happened or did 








ed Rodney. “Something. 
just drop down for 


“Both,”. answered the airman and his 
grin was friendly ‘and engaging. “My 
engine began to miss and I thought I’d 
best come‘down and have a look. Then 
I’ve often taken note of this pretty place 
in flying over here and wished that I might 
get a close up. Lived on a big farm my- 
self when I was a kid. You've got a 
peach of a place here. Any fish im that 
fine lake?” 

“Lots of ’em,” answered Rodney in re- 
sponse to the question. “Why not stay 
over a day and go fishing? My name’s 
Spencer. I know my folks would be glad 
to have you as our guest.” Many a time, 
high on Old Baldy, Rodney had watched 
passing planes, envying the man who thus 
could emulate that great bird which had 
given him his Scout name. If the stranger 
accepted there might be a chance for a 
flight. Gee, if he only would! 

“My name is Lindstrom,” announced 
the airman, “Young fellow, you tempt 
me. I’m just an air tramp with nothing 
to do and no place to go except as my 
own sweet will dictates. I’ve half a no- 
tion to take you up.” 

“It’s almost noon now,” urged Rodney. 
“Have dinner with us, anyway. And you 
don’t look much like a tramp to me. Just 
what do you do anyway?” 

The laugh of the stranger was light- 
hearted and care free. “I’m a stunt flyer 
at county fairs,” he answered, “and I 
pick up a little coin taking folks for air 
rides. But it’s a bit early for the fair 
game and business isn’t much good so 
I’m just air loafing at present. Well, we'll 
see what’s wrong with the old bus and 
then I'll give you my answer.” 


ODNEY watched while the airman, 

the engine roaring, cocked one ear 
like an alert terrier. “I can fix it in a 
few minutes,” he announced, “but hanged 
if I’m not going to accept your invitation. 
I'd like to meet a real farmer like this 
dad of yours must be. Reckon the plane 
will be all right right here without watch- 
ing?” 

Rodney assured his new friend that 
nothing could happen to the mechanical 
bird and soon, chatting like old acquaint- 
ances, they were on their way to the big 
house. “My name’s Carl,” volunteered 
the airman. “Suppose you tell me your 
first name and we'll get along better than 
if we were to ‘mister’ each other.” 


“I’m Rod,” answered the Tribe Chief, 
“and I don’t mind confessing that I’ve 
long had an ambition to fly. No doubt 
I’ve seen you passing over our farm.” 

“Probably you have,” laughed the air- 
man. “And of course every boy who 
sees a plane overhead imagines himself 
at the stick. By George,” added the air- 
man giving Rod a keen glance, “you look 
as if you might do the job, too. If your 
folks don’t object I’! take you up. Would 
you like to go?” 

Would he? Rod’s eyes glowed and his 
expression of thanks was stammering. 
Intuitively the young Lone Eagle knew 
that here with him was a master crafts- 
man of this comparatively unknown art. 
When they reached the house the new 
friends were deep in a technical discus- 
sion of aircraft, for Rod, who was me- 
chanically inchined, had been making a 
study of that very subject. The young 
airman, welcomed warmly by Mr. and 
Mrs. Spencer, regaled his listeners with 
stirring stories, sometimes humorous, as 
he told of his brief but adventurous ca- 
reer. : 

“I’m taking Rod up for a flight,” re- 
marked young Lindstrom casually as af- 
ter the bountiful meal they sat talking. 
“He’d like to go up if you folks don't 
object.” 


TT‘HERE was appeal in Rod’s eyes as he 
turned to his mother. “Please say 
‘yes,’ moms,” Rod urged. “Carl flies like 
a bird. You should have seen him plane 
down in our pasture. I know Id be per- 
fectly safe.” 
“What do you think, Morris?” queried 
Mother Spencer hesitantly, turning to 
Rod’s father. 


opportunity to do something that he has 
longed for,” answered Father Spencer, 
“It will be a wonderful thing for him to 
look down on his own home as no Spen- 
cer ever has done before. Why not spend 
a week with us, Lindstrom, and try out 
the fishing you say you are so fond of? 
We'd be delighted to have you as our 
guest. And I might try you out on a lit- 
tle farm work,” concluded the host with 
a slight grin. 

“I could do that, too,” assured the fly- 
er. “One of your big machine sheds would 
make a first class hangar. Come down to 
the pasture and see us hop off. I’m bet- 
ting that Rod will take to the air like a 
real eagle.” 

“His fellow Scouts call Rod the ‘Lone 
Eagle’,” smiled Mother Spencer. “Fle’s 
always said that some day he is going to 
have an airplane of his own. I’m not 
afraid to trust our boy to you, Mr. Lind- 
om I know you'll bring him back 
safe.” 

High above Oaklawn Farm, like a 
great soaring bird, the plane hovered 
while Rodney Spencer looked down and 
thrilled to the beauty of the scene as he 
never had thrilled before. Watching him 
through narrowed eyes the pilot sensed 
that here was one of the thousands of 
passengers whom he had carried who wag 
absolutely unafraid. “A born airman,” 
muttered the pilot. ‘And one of the fin- 
est families I’ve ever found. I’m going 
to stay on here and teach this lad a few 
tricks.” 

When the plane came to earth again 
and Rodney, eyes glowing, climbed out, 
one would never have known him for the 
usually silent unemotional lad who wag 
the heir of Oaklawn. Rod, bubbling with 
enthusiasm, told of his wonderful experi 
ence while the flyer smiled in sympath 
“That was exactly as I felt,’ Lindstronf 
remarked. “If I’m not mistaken, M 
Spencer, your tall son was born for t 
air. Weren't you a bit frightened, Rod 
when we first took off?” 

“I was too excited to think about it 
grinned Rod. “Honestly, I felt as muel 





at home as if I’d always been riding with) 


you. Stay with us awhile, Carl,” Rod 
pleaded, then, brightening, “we are going 
to have a big camp of Boy Scouts from 
the city out here soon. They’ll be keen t 
pay you for air rides.” 

“That’s worth considering,” said 
flyer. “Of course I have to pick upa 
tle gas money. But I’d fully decided te 
stay awhile before we came down. I dont 
often meet as fine folks as your parents) 
Rod. Now we'll trundle the old bus int) 
her new hangar and I'll borrow a ro@ 
and try out the fishing while you go @ 
with your work.” Then to make Rod 
cup of happiness overflow the blonde aif 
man added, “I’m going to teach you 
fly, old son. If you are wise you'll n 
leave this beautiful home but one of the 
days you'll be flying a ship of your ov 
That’s on the way for a lot of fello 
who now drive cars.” ; 


(Continued next week) 
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TOPPING COTTON AND TIL- 
LERING CORN 


6 Presse practice of removing the tops or 
terminal buds from cotton plants for 
the purpose of checking vegetative growth 
and promoting fruit production and ear- 
ly maturity has been advocated by some 
farmers for many years. Those who top 
cotton claim that it pays, while others re- 
port no benefit and even a loss in some 
instances. 

A ¢arefully conducted trial shows that 
removing the tops when the plants be- 
gin to form squares reduced the yield 
about 200 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 
Another test shows a loss of about 50 
pounds of seed cotton from topping the 
plants when from 50 to 70 days old. 
These trials indicate that the earlier in 








the season the buds are removed, the 
greater will be the loss in yield. 
Most growers who practice topping 


usually top the plants during the late 
summer after the plants have set all the 
bolls they can mature and the boll weevil 
is destroying the squares as fast as they 
appear. No doubt little if any harm re- 
sults from topping late in the summer and 
under some conditions the practice may be 
beneficial. 

On rich land and during rainy seasons 
on all land where the plants are thick 
and rank, there is much excess vegetative 
growth late in the summer which will 
shade the lower bolls and cause these to 
rot badly. Topping the plants will stop 
this growth and allow the sun to reach 
the mature bolls. Trials prove that early 
topping will reduce yields but no figures 
are available to show the effects of late 
topping and it is possible that the prac- 
tice might be profitable under some con- 
ditions. The best way to determine this 
point on the home farm is to top a few 
rows and compare the yields of these 
rows with several adjacent ones which 
have not been topped. 


Corn growers differ on the value of 
removing the tillers or suckers from 
the plants. If suckers are not desirable 
the best way to prevent them is to plant 
corn in water furrows and throw dirt to 
the young plants or plant the corn thick 
on rich land as suckering is an indication 
of too few plants per acre. Trials show 
that on rich bottom land, where sucker- 
ing is most common, removing the tillers 
early in the season before the tassels ap- 
pear will increase the yields slightly but 
not enough to make the work profitable. 
Where the suckers were pulled off after 
the corn tasseled the yield was reduced 
slightly. 


As a rule, it will not pay to sucker corn 
even where the stand is good, and where 
the stand is poor the yield may be re- 
duced from early suckering as the suck- 
ers will often add as many as 2,000 
plants per acre to a poor stand of corn 
and raise the yield under favorable con- 
ditions. This is especially true with pop- 
corn which requires thicker spacing than 
is ordinarily practiced. 


On land fertile enough to cause suck- 
ering there is little need to worry about 
a good corn yield and it is best to leave 
the suckers. Topping corn for fodder is 
better than removing all the plant leaves, 
but cutting the entire plant after the 
corn begins to harden is the best way to 
save corn fodder. 

G. A. HALE. 


| SOME SUMMER JOBS FOR | 
BIGGER PROFITS | 
4 
(Concluded from page 3) 
profitable because the cost of production 
is very low. 

Dairymen who are not prepared to 
handle beef cattle on a profitable basis 
find that beef cattle farmers are glad to 
get their cull cows and use them for 
making beef. The change helps both. 

Firebreaks Are Needed.—Otto Brown, 








extension forester at Auburn, is trying. 


a pee eee la i ar 


to establish two facts in Alabama. One 
is that timber is an important crop, the 
same as cotton and corn; and the other 
is that fire is the greatest enemy which 
timber has. 

And most fires are caused by careless- 
ness. Frequently the man who does not 
start a fire is the one to suffer most. 

“A firebreak placed around your woods 
will usually keep a fire from coming from 
the other fellow’s place to yours,” said 
Mr. Brown. 

“A very satisfactory way to build a fire- 
break,” he continued, “is to plow fur- 
rows about ten feet apart and burn be- 
tween them. Two furrows on each side 
of the break is usually: sufficient to keep 
the fire between the furrows while burn- 
ing the break. A turning plow is very 
good. Where roots are numerous it may 
be necessary to attach a cutting colter. 

“It is advisable to establish breaks a 
short distance from and parallel to all 
public roads in order to stop any fire which 
may be started by carelessness along the 
road.” 

Saving Austrian Pea Seed.—An or- 
ganized movement for saving Austrian 
winter pea seed was started in Alabama 
last fall. J. C. Lowery, extension agron- 
omist at Auburn, reports that 163 farm- 
ers in 17 counties arranged to save the 
seed from 634 acres. 

In 1928 yields of 300 to 400 pounds of 
seed per acre were common. Some re- 
ported much higher yields. Considering 
the fact that 30 pounds is required to sow 
an acre, this is very encouraging. Farm- 
ers who engaged in this work this year 
are reporting to their county agents. 

Mr. Lowery said that the general prac- 
tice in saving these seed was to let the 
vines mature, after which they were raked 
off with a hayrake without mqwing. A 
thresher with the concave removed was 
used for threshing them. 

Where a thresher is not available and 
only a small amount of seed are to be 
saved they may be beaten out with a 
stick in a wagon bed, on a tight floor, or 
on a sheet. 


| THE CHILTON ROLL CALL OF | 
| CO-OPERATION 


(Concluded from page 10) 








county agent, Mr. Stapp has been active 
in carrying experiment station recommen- 
dations and the extension service pro- 
gram to the farmers. He has taken hold 
of and tried to aid in every progressive 
movement in the county where his aid 
was requested. 

Chilton County has two active straw- 
berry growers’ associations. The older 
of the two and the one which ships the 
most berries is the Thorsby association 
with a membership of 324 growers. The 
other is the Clanton association with a 
membership of about 125 farmers. 


In the Chilton County Farm Bureau, 
farmers of the county have in their midst 
a cooperative organization which renders 
year-round service in economic produc- 
tion of farm products and in disposing of 
these products codperatively at prices in 
line with leading markets of the country. 
During the week previous to our visit a 
membership campaign was conducted. 
One hundred and seventy-four farmers 
became bureau members during that time. 
This made about 500 farmers who are 
now members. 


The present officers of the County Farm 
Bureau are :— 


W. L. Popwell, president, Clanton; T. F. 
Patterson, vice-president, Verbena; J. S. Wel- 
don, second vice-president, Clanton; W. L. 
Parish, secretary-treasurer, Clanton; Direc- 
tors: J. N. Dennis, Clanton; W. L. Popwell, 
Clanton; T. F. Patterson, Verbena; J. S. Wel- 
don, Olanton; H. G. Boyd, Clanton; H. R. 
Boyd, Maplesville; L. G. Posey, Jemison; Ellis 
Mims, Clanton; I. M. Deason, Clanton; E. R. 
Piper, Thorsby; Judson Strock, Verbena; J. 
L, Smith, Clanton; W. L. Parish, Clanton; 
R. M. Foshee, Clanton. 


No story about the agriculture of Chil- 
ton County would be complete without 
calling attention to the special efforts of 


a 
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The Progressive Farmer 





the two county newspapers im carrying 
the farm stories to the farmers. The aid 
they have rendered and are rendering is 
invaluable. 

































































CAN YOU REMEMBER TWEN-| 
TY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
insertic 
Di 
A Creed for Taxpayers toon 
WENTY-FIVE years ago this week dress. 
The Progressive Farmer preached the Edition. 
same sound doctrine about taxation we Georg 
have ever since proclaimed. As we then —— 
said :— Missis 
Kentu 
The heavier a people allows itself to an 
be taxed (either directly or indirectly) Ad 
for extravagant governmental machin- neseve 
ery, for exorbitant salaries, unnecessary F 
military force, and subsidies or favors to ar 
the wealthier classes, the poorer it be- 
comes and the greater is the evidence of For Ss 


its backwardness. wring 

Within reasonable limits, the heavier _— 
a people taxes itself for the general up- 
building of the community—to promote Bae. 
intelligence by good schools and to quick- located ir 
en transportation by good roads, ete.—the eee 
richer it becomes and the greater the evi- cated. Gi 
dence of its progressiveness. amet 

The great danger in America is that ebhandlene 
the people may be impoverished without 
knowing it by the insidious indirect tariff 
and revenue taxes. Many a man who pro- 
tests vehemently against paying his just” 
share of the taxes for educating his own 
children and building up his own com- 
munity, pays twice as much, indirectly 
and uncomplainingly, for Philippine wars 
and Grand Army pensions. Wise were 
the words uttered by William Pitt, “the 
Great Commoner” of England, more than 
a hundred years ago when he said :— 

“To levy a direct tax of 7 per cent is a 
dangerous experiment in a free country, 
and may incite revolt; but there 





NOTICI 
by mail, 
charges 
price’’ 

tions be 





Potat 
Million 
1,000 Pe; 
Plant Co 





“Millions” 
react $] 


is a ed Cine 
method by which you can tax the last ; 
rag from the back and the last bite front 


Sumner | 
Pepper, Ex 
the mouth, without causing a murmur S175; pee 
against high taxes; and that is to tax_a 
great-many articles of daily use and ne- 
cessity so indirectly that the people will 
pay them and not know it.” , 


Guarantee 
Plants Cal 
mato Cc orn 
1,100, $1.2 
Bra: eh Ga 


Porto Ric 


Evergreen ) 


Genuine ] 


DoyouTt | 
Y ies 
Lundey fchoolfessons & 


Six Questions and Answers About the! — 7 
Story of Ezekiel. 





over 5,000 a 
your business 

















; your banker 

Who was Ezekiel? Alma, Ga, 
One of the great Hebrew prophets ranking! ' 

with Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel. Wrett end 

ll Concord Nurs 

Tell something about his background #4, uit “Trees 

parentage. e ari cone 








Born about 623 B. C., Ezekiel was the song 
of Buzi, a priest of Jerusalem. He was reared 
in a religious atmosphere and naturally turn 
ed to the priesthood. 












Early Speck 
Beans $8: On, 
Georgia 
————_ 






, it 
How did he come to leave Jerusalem? — 
When Ezekiel was about 25 years of agg 














Nebuchadnezzar made his second deporta 
tion of Jewish captives to Babylon. : a to soy 
ddress Orivir 
Iv Hill, 8. ¢. 












Where did he reside during his exile? — 
During his exile, Ezekiel resided by thé) 
river Chebar. The river Chebar was one 
the great irrigation ditches of Babyle 
These were dug by the captives to fertili 
the land. 
Vv 


What was the condition of the Jewish c 
tives in Babylonia? 

On the whole, the Jewish captives we 
ly treated. They were given land and all 
to own their own homes. They formed li 
villages, quite like those of their own c 












Peanuts.—Se 
Nerth Carolina 
mall White + 
fereantile C %0.. 










Lookout My our 
mM, at $155 
Thompson, nt. 














Ruchanon’s ¢ 
pookout Mount» 
Se: either vay 
n’s, Memy phis, 


















VI , Fer Sale.— at 
>; or th 
In what did it result? E. Holland Met 








Abruzzi Rye. 
ommon Rye, 





The Hebrews, like other captives of 
lonia, were quite contented with their 











Being allowed to live their own lives, t allen Metoios 
were not inclined to revolt. Many remai = 

there voluntarily, when they could have 1 n ; M 
turned to their own country, and their onde cans Ss 
dren became part of the citizenship of B exican June 







mn: bushel 
eliow Dent, ¢: 2 
uchanan’s Amb 
50; 500, -s19 
ushe! $2.25 Cc 
ennessee, — 


lonia. 
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TOCKINGS short in the feet ¢ 
almost as much trouble as | 
caused by short shoes. Get stock 
half an inch longer than the feet, 
sure of enough room for the toes. 























rag 


July 6, 1929 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


’ Poland-Chinas 


Extra fine ten weeks old Big Bone Poland a" pian: 





registered in buyer's name; twelve dollars. 
) Regan, Senatobia, Miss. 
Pigs! Pigs! Pigs!—Fine, glossy fellows; carefully 
selected, registered in buyer's name. Valley View 


Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn 


Spotted Poland Hozs.— ‘hampion breeding. ~ BO choice 
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j- | This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many piss for Jaly shipment. Cholera immuned; priced right, 
Z advertisers‘ to use other editions as per list below. State plainly what! editions you wish te use. C. Ewing, 2lst Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Send Gash With Order.—Mail'your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. Additional J a a a Sos ine arm 
insertions same rate. Herefords 
Display Classified Ads.—Your ad sset in larger ‘type is more distinctive and attractive. Note rates per Polled Hereford yearling bulls around $130; heifers 
inch in table below. $100 up. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 
Count as ome word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 
veek dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance, Jerseys 
, Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams and 
the Edition— Cireulation— | States — Werd Rate— Display Rates— sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word $6050 -per ineh lake Farms, Rt. 5, Birmingham, Ala. 
we Gee. oécnsmaract 125.000 Texas and oo Oklahoma 8c a word To eper! ineh 
then Carolinas -Virginia Ler eee a? 8. c, ond ve boase 10c a word — per‘ ineh Sheep 
ippi Valley . <* ‘enn wor riinth . 
pew Bi 55.000 . Middle and E. Tenn } od _— aan — vows Shropshire rams on approval. Donald Green, Oak- 
£ to All five editions... 550,000 Whole South ........... 30c 2 wor! 89:89 per treh land, Tlinois. 
“ rere Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox Brothers, 
ctly) Address Classified Advertising pee The Progressive ‘Farmer, (Birmingham, /Ala. Sevierville, Tenn. 
chin- nove ? 
Dogs 
sary F For Salle or R Baby Chiidles shepners, C 
Shepherds, Collies, Fox Terriers,. Clover Leaf Farm, 
rs to arms or ent sen aaeed.- Barred Rocks. Reds. ‘Bnelish Legherns Kineaid. Kans. 

0, £8.50: y 0. oP , ery. Ee 
 be- Florida Ozark , wt B45 Prepaid, ‘itve:cistiver — Terrier puppies. Bred for ratters. Satisfaction 
re of For Sale.—T75 acre farm, tools:and: crop; good house oy j : ] aeons amarepieey,  Stupeie Keen Stawerd. Kane. 

and barns: horse and hens, Writerforeparticalars. Geo. ae. eim 8 Ac redited / Chieks Leghorns, Aneonas, beavs Pedigreed Police puppies. Females $10; males $13 
Sheffield. Box 5, Hampton, Fla: assorted, £9. Rorks, |Heds. “$10. ‘Assorted —$695 Sh 1 cod here Fairview Far Elmot 
sel Helm’s Hatchery, Padueah, Ky. en é ti anywhere. airview arn, mete 
v1 . es nnesota. 
oulsiana Mathis Quality Chieks:\—Heary —lcyers Lean: aan “eee : rm 2 . 
| up- stantion. Wernantitaieeiiaeaete: coi se breeds, $6 hundred: up. 100% alive. . Catalogue *frec Free Do Book —Polk Miller's famous dog book on 
Attention, Farmers 100 choice, well improved farm ~ disea of doz Instruc seeding, car nd 
ehien’ Cinde “laa p ese Pox x one . Chicks guaranteed. Mathis arms, ‘Box 116, Parsons, meee yap netructions On fexing, Care & 
mote running from 30 ecres to 300 acres, for sale or rent, Kanes e breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
uick- located in the richest part of the Mississippi Delta‘of : na ecvisncemeectammee  NOCCSOT 6? free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
Lav'si Healthy location, good «sehool and» church Baby Chieks.—Roeks, Heds, Wvrendottes and Les- WwW. a Richmond, Va. 
—the facilitic 50 well satisfiel white fermers alrearly lo- horas. Quality onty. Safe arrival cuarantect!|. Write ———— ——___ 
» evi- cate. Greatest opportunity ever offered(farmers:to rent for prices. (Dixie Poultry: Company, (It. 19, Bex 1006C, 
er buy homes at low prices and on easy terms will Orlando, Fia. Miecellane< 
furnish tenants having own teams-anwl fanm meehinery. - ore : - ree eous 
that Write James P. Allen, Owner, St. Joseph. La. FB meen — 6c a —_ healthy é quick byl a 
u 4 ne y makers wo weeks muarantee to itive. 4 
aoansienaoneisinehionemmesincoaiie —_—— ; . dvertising 
—~ wn a Leading varieties. Free cataijo jooth ‘Purms, B 
thout 635. | Clinton, Mo. Alivertising that .sells. Your ads, letters, circulars, 
tariff nts Riz husky chicks cuatantec:| to live. omy 6c uo letterhearls, booklets prepared by an expert. Conscien- 
) pro- Shipped cod Superior cert fified Arrival oon thme a will bring results. Write Box 86, 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS suarenteed. Get our bic free cataloecue Super! — wt hiva. a ees 
just by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation Hatchery, Box &+3 Win so Mo 4 
- own char res unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid a a an ‘ recesememume - Bees—Bee Supplies 
com- aoe ae pan oak = pet i ee naga Auatedlonps Best and cheapest Bee Hlives. é Send for complete 
rectly — . oa { Australorp.—Corkerels thet will improve any flock catalogue. ‘The Stover Apiaries. Tibbee Station. Miss. 
ny breed. Write Jobn \M. ‘Thomason, Guntersri lie, 
wars Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion Aisbemne. a sseivenus Gon aos ; eve ie ean ai 
A eh man's Corn Harvester, poor man rice—onl 
were Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants: ‘$1 Leghorns $25 with bundle tying attachment Free catalog show- 
“the 1,000. Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Clark Cheice Rs ‘ Whi fe _., ing pictures of harvester. ‘Process’ Co., Salina, Kans. 
Plant C Thomasville, Ga. wice Barron «strain White Leghorn coekerels  direr sD echt aceasta ttcsetaanee nut — 
» than i eteiale . from) imported stork, $1:50 each; lots of "3, $1.25 eat Hone 
Summer Plants.—Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes,  Pep- Hu tsen ‘Nix, 'Faipmeunt, Ga . y ; 
_ per plant: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. © — AF " aes eee 5 per 10:pounds f. o. b 
$ le Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga out! piaries elena, Georgia. 
it 1s a — $$$ Pl mou MRadhs ——_—________— — 
untry, Milliens Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants now Vor -Sile: Cheap ymouth Aristoer-t Barred Roe! 
rs s reac $1.25 thousem!, mailed; 75: thousand, express 4 ane M - L. \Wilse a KF os : pit ——s Kodak Finishing 
is a ed Gainesville | Plant ¥ ainesville, «Ga. ec wees = stn von ce meres nt A Rolls Developed | Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 
-——-- - Iheo ested ‘hite rks hi pers $1!5 o ) gtham F 
e last Sui umer | Plants Ready xe, Collards, ‘Tomatoes Mar Hie ofthis cant yon vee ba > — co Drawer 1112. «_Rirmintham. Ala PS Ts «ew 
om Pepper, Egeplant, Onions: 200, .00c; 500, <$1; 1060, jai, . $6 . as <a Trial Offer.—Send Ise with any size rell film for 
ae $1.75; postpaik Vv. ou Branan, Gorden, Ga. = Mr -_ Lee Story, | Opetika sean Alay six glassy prints Kiphart Stuctio, Pairfield, Ala 
ir Guaranteed, well rooted, large, open field crown T.wo.or ‘More Siac: Roll Films Developed | Free.- Prints 8c, de, Sc, ¢ 
taxa plants Cabbage, Wakefields: genuine New Stone ‘To Purebre Ameena: reesber y eneatiis: od 1:50 -enet Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, ir- 
. ato C " a . t 5 — on Purel “tv 8 ; 3 , $1.56 1. b= . . , 
id ne 1,100, Sr aes waked peal Winds Maman ye y Also Hthode Istana Red roosters ond putlets, $1.50 « peta RM Cena Beene 
e will Branch. Ga - P . . . irs. T. A. Simpson, Berry, Ala. 
‘ ae phat _ sili ~—- ieee MAIL You R FILMS TO 
; TING M COMPANY 
Potatoes Li k FLYING TL 
‘ 
i _ Porto Rico Potato slips: “75c, 1,000; $3.50, 5,000. ivestoc Films * Sebi and Printed, 25c a roll, 
r f} Evergreen _ Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. Duroc-Jersevs any size. Six exposure roll of films up to 
nuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- Revistered cl Dur y Jersey co and including post card size developed, 
9 spected; $1.00 per thousand; over 5,000 at 75c. Qual- ww + ae aed ¢ ome J ellie, Te = pigs, Jersey cows. he inted and with 6 Border Pictures for only 
OF8 ity and service my motto. Have your banker Jook me —— ee ee nee Sc. Jf any films are not good we will make 
Sa up at pays to do business with business people. Es 6 pietures from the remaining good ones 
7 B. J. Head, Alma, Ga, “ yr oa il eal oe chet da or 8 new Border Pictures from your devel- 
i Genuine Porto Rico potato plants. Government in- urebred registered big bene ek Essex. Sati - oped films for only 23c or a 5x7 enlarge- 
ut the: Spected Can ship into any state. $1.00 per 1,000; — ast anteed, sargeron Sardis G ment from any film for 25c. 
over 5,000 at The. We trade quality and service for Send money with order. 
your business. Let us prove it. We are reliable; have Guin ae We pay return postage. 
: your banker look us up American Plant UCempany, Guinea Hog pigs chesp. J. W. Shelton, Letcher B 
Alma, Ga ‘ wi wits ee: ES LS FL FLYING FILM COMPANY 
P peas SED oS ont ereneg 1 . Dept. EE San Antonio, Texas 
ranking ' Nursery Stock Hampshires ~ 
mies ’ : H»mpshires ‘Gervice bears; fall*pigs, male and fe- Sample Enlargement, dime (negative returned). First 
enees sre Orn mental | Trees. — Silesmen wanted. “le: bred spri Gayoso Farms, Hor uke, poll develope, 25¢ silver. Brown “Studio, Warsaw, 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. Missicsippi North Carolia 
‘ Fruit Trees.—Pee: + " Jr ant Pe eee, ee = ee ene Crate. oe 
nd and an trees, ornamentals. Large «stock. ° F leveloping of li fil High glossy ints 
Best varieties. : . : y, ree developing of ro! ms. gh glossy prints 
_ a jee right. “pe ey wanted. Con- Polantl-«Chinas 4e to 6c. Write for full particulars avout Hastman's 
ae one jon aa. Poland China breil gilts. McMahan Bros., Sevier- $30,000.00 cash prizes. Bromberc Co., authorized 
the som = = tile, ‘Ten Eastman agents, Birmingham, Ala. 
-urebred Spotted Poland Chin: bears, ready for ser- 
y turn vire: also: pigs from six to! fourteen weeks old Setis- Of Interest to Women . 
fa tion guarameo!. ‘Spotted! Poland China Farms uil- For Sale.—-Handmade Worsted: Quilts. Mrs. J. E.\M. 
Early Speckle ‘Velvet ‘Beans, $250 bushel. ‘Bunch "2 Ala. Herbert, Rt. 1, Portsmouth, ‘Va. 
mm? $3; Otootans $8 bushel, Jack Burch, Chester; 
Clover 
ne to sow now age photegraphs, information. 
s 
le? 
, Peanuts ° : 
by _ Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. ‘ 
; one North Carolina or Hog Runner, yers : 


160 pound bag $4.25. 
White “Spanish $5225. Cash «with order. Goff 












fereantile Co,, ‘Enterprise, Ala 
Potatoes 
Lookout Mountain seed Irish Potatoes for July plant- 
Z ng, at $1.50 per bushel; cash with order, A. 
ish Thompson, Rt it. 3, Oneonta, Ala. 










Ruchanon’s Cold Storaze Potatoes for July planting. 
okout Mountain, Red Triumph, Irish Cobbler, Barly 
se; either variety: bushel+$2.50:°5, $11.25. _Buchan- 
n’s, Memphis, ‘Teen 


















Rye 
a. rm : “Abruzzi Seed "Rye, reeleaned, $1.50) bush- 
: iresher run lic less. Bags 12 cents. osep! 
‘ Holland Melford, Delaware. ‘i P 3 
Abruzzi_ Rye. —Same rye, less money. ‘Native Rye, 


ommon Rye, all kinds. aye lar shi r. 
- BR Melntosh, Hayesville, N. ‘ 


Micuailnisnanes Seeds 


Buchanan's Sudan Grass; free of Johnson grass; 








































100 





cir yunds $4.50; 500, $22. Buchanan’s Big Biue Grain 
of exican June (Corn: greatest drouth resisting corn 
wn: bushel $2.25; 5, $2O050. White June, $2. 
ellow Dent, $2. Barty Surprise, $2. Gold Mine, ‘$2. 
uchanan’s Amber Cane seed for fodder; 100 pounds 


0; 506 
ushe! $2.25, 
Snnessee. 


Poultry and Eggs 


FOR SALE—TEN TO TWELVE WEEKS 
T OLD PULLETS aT 3 rb: . EACH. 
anced Strain Leghorns, Barred Rocks 
i C. Reds. PECAN GROVE FARM, 
H. Clough, Prop., Blackshear, Ga. 


$12. -Sagrain, $4.25. 
Catalogue free. 


German Millet, 
* Buchanan’s, Memphis, 
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Bibb Plant 
lar adverti 
the Classified Columns of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Co., Macon, 


ser of cabbage, onion 


Recently they wrote us 


“Here is another advedtionment for your ‘next issue, 
better results from our Classified 


from any other paper. 
When I think of selling plants I write out a Classified Ad anid send it 


to you 


good people—then my 


Georgia, operated by C. \W. 


and E, ‘Y.. Stokes,.is a regu- 


collard, potato and other vegetable plants in 


We are getting 


Ad in The ‘Progressive Farmer than 


worries are over. could not get along 


without the Ain. erful help of The Progressive Farmer. 
Thanking you for your attention to:my ads, I remain 


truly, 
BIB bos | co. 
. Y. Stokes.” 


Yours very 


You other plant men that are looking for orders anda way to increase your busi- 


ness take a tip from this advertiser and let the stibscribers of 
Farmer know that you can supply their needs. 
files ‘that prove :the ‘economy of advertising in our paper. | 


Classified Ads .will sell .your hogs, .cows, chickens, 
farm ‘jands, farm ‘machinery—in fact, anything that is useful on the farm. Every 
advertiser using Progressive Farmer is guaranteed to be reliable. 
know this and ‘they 

























page 
















It doesn't have to be plants. 


for the next issue. 


‘Use Progressive Farmer Classified Ads 


on’t even’ 


A Classified Ad Costs Little 


Progressive Farmer covers the South with five editions. 
tec itions you wish to use, write 
Note the large circulation for ecac 


t ‘the 





he Progressive 


We have other letters in our 









Our readers 
to buy from our-:advertisers, 







Turn to the classified 
rad ‘and -mail :to ms 
edition. 
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LET IT BE RED 


SSENCE of purity, 

Creation sublime, 

A beautiful rosebud, 
Just from the vine. 
Filled with fragrance 
That.cannot be matched, 
Tinted with colors from 
Paradise snatched. 
Sweet as a theught 
From a soul that is pure, 
Soft as a moombeam— 
For sorrow a cure. 
Finest of flowers 
When everything’s said, 
Give me a rosebud— 
Let it be red! 

—Joe R. Roberts. 
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| VOICE OF THE FARM 

Likes Our Fly Repellent Formula 
NOTICED in your paper the formula 
you prescribed for making a good 

fly repellent to spray cows with. I had 


the druggist here order for me— 








1 quart fish o# 
1 quart coal tar dip 
1.quart whale oil 
1 pint oil of tar, 
and I added— 
1 quart coal oil 
1 pound of laundry soap. 


This is about one third the quantity 
you prescribed for making 30 gallons. 
This mixture only costs me $2.20 for 
enough to make a 10-gallon cream can 
full, and I find it just as good or better 


than the ready prepared dope I have 
been paying $1 per gallon for at the 
stores. It is very fine to spray the cows 


with and I find it very effective to spray 
my poultry house with to keep the »mites 
out. 

I ‘hat been looking for a formnila like 
this, but it looked if IT could not 
find it anywhere except in Tie /Progres- 
sive Farmer. ‘1 -think T have :my sub- 
seription for The Progressive Farmer 
paid up until 1932, and I don’t feel that 
that\is any too far in advance for a good 
farm paper like this one. Give me The 
Progressive Farmer all the time. 

WwW WILSON,: 


Georgia. 


as 


Hancock County, 








Patents 
-Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 


Patents. - 
lineen), Registered Patent 


Washineton, D. C. Honorable methods. 

Patents.—Time counts in. applying for: patents. Seni 
sketch or model for instructions or write for Tree boo* 
“How to Obtain a Patent’? and “‘Record of Invention” 
form No charge for information on how to proceet. 
Plarence A. O'Brien, Registered Petent Attorney, TT2 
Security Bulle ling. 


tank Weshington, D.C. 











Tobacco 
"Tobacco.—Prepaid. guaranteed. Chewing, 5 oy 
$1.40: 10 $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds *$1:80 W.°R. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 
Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco—C hewing, 5 powsts 
$1.50; 10, $250, Smoking, 10, $1.75. Pipe free. 
Pay postman, United ‘Farmers; Bardwell, Ky, 
Chewine 5 Ibs. 


N tural Leaf Tobaeco. Guaranteed.-— 
$1.; 12 ts. $2.; Smoking 10 tbs. $1550; pine free. 
Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, ‘Ky. 


Want to Buy 











Wanted. — Potatoes, Cabbage, Onions, Vegetables, 
Fruit, -ete.; carloads: Hamilton ©o,, New Castle, Pa. 
into cash. ssified 


Turn your surplus» products A cla 
ad run.a‘few times in thisvedition\will turn the trick. 


Help, Situation Wanted 


Wanted.—Man who knows farm life to travel s coun- 
profits. McConnon 








try. Steady work. ‘Good & Com- 
pany, Reom A907, Memphis. Tenn. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to to Nash- 
ville. Tet us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a cood job. cost to 
y is small. ‘No megroes taken. For free booklet 
write 241, Nashville. 


Nashville ‘Auto School, Dept. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale.— Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. ‘ 


We st-rt you without a dollur. Senge, usestn, Tey 
fumes, Tollet Goods. 
tien: Co., 651, “St. Theuis; ‘Mo. 
Get Our Free Sample Case—-Toilet artictes. ‘flavor- 
oe, ‘Wortlerfally profitebiy. ‘LaDerma 
. Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 























You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors.at bome. 
mense profits platins autoparts, tableware, -ete. 
for is information. Sprinkle, 


“Eas Uike smseney outing “ines “Wicabanelnar ab aaa 
people. Wrise a sample and terms to 
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UALITY products of personal service presenting the ut- 
most in manufacturing skill and experience acquired by 
Winchester in over 60 years of meeting the exacting require- 
ments of the sportsman. Each an outstanding product in its 
field that will win, by its service and merit, the same affection 


as a Winchester Gun. Made by the makers of Winchester Guns 





_ WINCHESTES 
FISHING TACKLE 
CUTLERY. — TOOLS 


ICE and ROLLER SKATES 
FLASHLIGHTS and BATTERIES 


and Ammunition. Sold by sporting goods and hardware dea 
ers everywhere and described in a FREE booklet furnished b 
your dealer or mailed direct at your request. Write also for- 
“The Game—The Gun—The Ammunition”—a most inte 
esting guide for sportsmen. In any of these lines you'll fin 
satisfaction and service when you use a Winchester produc 


; WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S.A. 


Pomme, 


~~ 


iat. 





"Twa ll _ 4 _ am ee Ad 
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